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Articles on Australia invariably ring the bell with United States 
readers — perhaps because no two nations so lar apart reographically 


FEBRUARY 1 ire so close culrurally. Like brothers growing wp in different parts 
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“a poverty of the masses and the social and economic gridiock ol class 
Child of Gondwana FiO — Fr distinctions in Europe made both wilderness colonies seem Ltopilin— 
: r dvalists “periment with radical concepts of egalitarian 

Australia at 200 18! there idealists could experiment with PAIR Siispid sli cidade 
democratic government, and hard work and intelligence were rewal dec 
[he Australians 212 4 Word of fast fortunes and a free life also drew the adventurous and 
oa .. Tr a the uns ous to both lands, Rouch, toweh, and often lawléss immigrarits 

Children of the First Fleet 233 n the unscrupulous te b , 2 P 3 


















swept over the sparsely populated frontiers and their indigenous populations 
Sydney's ( hanging Face 246 lite tidal waves. Those natives who Survive d found their cultures washecl 
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7 away, Most have yet to a000MniMiate fo the new ways 
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Last wear the Wnited States celebrated the bicentennial of its 








Living in lwo Worlds 29] Constitution. This year Australia will remember the landing 200 
| years ago of that First Flecrof 11 ships carrying its human cargo 
Australia Map wig | ah erhthit-cimi 
of convicts. Still young:as nations go, both exhibit simi 
Coven: “Ours i the best woolshed in larities and dilferences as they mature. Social, econom 
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to them remains democratic. Both nations, lor good 
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OWntry Pevtins rapes be restless and perses ied ol thik Wor lid 
Michae! O'Brien Perhaps her WISE all of our Stati ho have 
worked in Australia feel this special 
kinship, what began as an article on 

its bicentennial soon grew to consume 


this entire issue. We hape it Will bea 
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The Red Cen (ve For time means tucker, and tramp you must, where the scrubs and plains are wide, 


With seldom a track that a man can trust, or a mountain peak to guide 


HENRY LAWSON POT. lheT-1922 








Rust red sand underlies the heart of Australia, where the huge monoliths known as 
the Oleas shoulder above spinifex and grevillea, This old ond worn continent has 
1 look like no other—celebrated in this portiolio by poets and others, both the 


native born and brief sojourners to the land down undet LS 


Kanga FOO In this remote part of the earth Nature . . . 
Island a monstrous animal, as tall as a grenadier, with 





Gray kangaroos grapple in the wll press of Flinders Chase National Park on Kangaron felencd, Sowth Australia 


scems determined to have a bit of play. ... She makes 
the head of a rabbit, a tail as big as a bed-post. . 


STONEY SMITH, TOURNALIST, 1771-1845 








From fingrr-size to man-sine, limestone pillars knw as thee Pinmactes 


The In Australia alone is to be found the Grotesque, 
Pinnacles learning how to write the subtle charm 





the 2 bere plan in Sahn Neil Park, Western Amitralia 


the Weird, the strange scribblings of nature 
of this fantastic land of monstrosities 


MARCUS CLARBRE. URS ALIST. [846-188] 
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Mussel] | to a trer- and fernctringed jorge in Tasmania's Mount Field Nations] Pars 


And down the dim gorges I hear the creek falling 


the sedges 


fouch with their beauty the banks and the ledges 


HEART RESDPALL. POET, (e359. S82 
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Gan POLO ood amd myriad other fishes ewim in for a honsdoat from sion divers 
dreamlike fantasy of an undersea forest of seaweed on garden 
population af tropical fishes, the coral-encrusted clams? 


ELSPETH HUXLEY, AUTHOR, bara 1907 
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The Nullarbor 
Plain 


The shining plain that is said to be 
and so clear and bright 





Fucalypstis afl acacit stalk the Eucla Basin on the sauthern reaches of the Nullarbor Alain ere eum 


The dried-up bed of an inland sea, © Where the air so dry 
Refracts the sun with a wondrous light. . 


A. B “BAN TO" PATERSON, POET, [864-104] ae 
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PRESSED IN STONE for time's 
scrapbook, a 260-million-year 
old Glossopteris leaf (above) 
from India’s Gondwana region 
matches others found in Seuth 
America, Africa, Antarctica, 
and Australia—one of several 
fossil clues that a mother conti- 
nenionce embraced them all. A 
sprig of 173-million-year-old 
kauri pine (apposite) predates 
the breakup of the super: 
continent named Gondwana. 
Australia carried away flora 
and fauna that are now unique. 


LTO 


hild of Gondwana 


ROSSING THE STONY, eternally flat, and baking heart of Aus- 
tralia—day after day of this strange otherness, these alien 
 landscapes—one begins to lose memory of our green 
mother earth, 

Campa at Cordillo Downs one evening, we watched a huge bone 
white moon fise inasky so transparent we could read the mountains 
and vast plains of our satellite and itseemed nor so different from 
where we were 

| have never forgotten that crystal evening in the far outhack. It 
made me understand only a mite more of the life of the first men on 
this island continent, men who did notsee the land as strange oralien 
but as a life-giving fellow creature that was their other self. They 
never paused in their wandering relationship with it, going on con- 
stant walkabout from root to rock to spring to stur 

They did not know what we now knew—that Australia seems 50 
ancient and unearthly to modern man because the entire continent 
has been ona planetary walkabout, moving on its present course lor 
130 million years at a rate of several inches a year. For 65 million of 
those years it has been an isolated ratt, adrift like a copper shield un- 
der the southern sun, where ancient fauna has flourished that long 
ago died out elsewhere. 

In Australia’s worn terrain may be read the beginnings of life on 
earth and the story of tragments.of the planet long, long belore life be- 
gan. In the west some of the oldest known rocks, more than 3.5 bil- 
lion years old, lie exposed to the always dry sky, Nearby rocks 
contam crystals formed 4,3 billion years ago, part of earth's first crust 
as it cooled. 

Limestone traces of the earliest known living organisms, stroma- 
tolites some 3.5 billion years old, are found in-an inland reef ata place 
in Western Australia wryly named North Pole. They lived when the 
earth had acifferent atmosphere; in fact, they and their kind used so- 
lar energy and chlorophyll to make sugar. In the process oxygen was 
released —in such quantities, over so long a time, that our atmo- 
sphere was created, making possible our own air-hreathing file. 

Fossils are made as stone replaces bone and images are fixed in 
rock, as though earth were keeping ascrapbook of pressed flowers as 
would'a Victorian lady. Not only flowers but also ferns and fish and 
mosses and pinecones. A particularly pretty plant, named Giossop- 
tevis, grew in swamps on the earth of 260 million years aga, Its deli- 
cately ribbed leaves were lance-shaped, like those of a modern laurel. 

Beautiful red sandstone leaves were first found in India, ina region 
named Gondwana, land of the Gonds, a Dravidian people. Charcoal 
gray leaves and brown roots were found ina coal seam in Antarctica. 
When the corpses of Robert Falcon Scott.and his party were found at 
the end of Scott's ill-fated second expedition, 35 pounds of rocks they 
had collected from coal seams, holding fossils of ancient plant life, 
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“THE CONTINENT that went 
wathabout,” Australia— shown 
inbrownon the maps 
(above) — was once joined to 
Antarctica, blue, as the eastern- 
most part of Gondwana, which 
broke wp into modern corti- 
nents beginning 130 million 
years ago, Australia started ori 
its separate way some 65 mil- 
lion years ago. Moving north- 
ward, the island continent was 
often inundated by seas, was 
crmled almost flat, ond was an 
ark of strange and wonderful 
creatures 
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were also recovered, The fossils were Glossopterts, 
and they contributed evidence toward a theory thay 
would soon be comsicdered a crank idea—that conti- 
nents, in fact, were on the move 

Now we know, through fossils of plants and animals, that 
millions of ycars ago Australia and southern New Guinea, wi 
Antarctica, India, Africa, and South America were all miaeebted i into ™ 
one vast southern continent named forthe place tm tndia where the 
swamp plants: grew— Gondwana. 

In time, the landimass began to fragment and the pieces, carried on 
separate plates, began to move, like images painted on an expanding 
balloon (mips, left), 

During its walkabout, Australia was carrying a cargo of plants and 
animals that had long lived in the superiand of Gondwana but would 
meet anew fate: Most important of these were the marsupials, mam- 
trials thot deliver their young prematurely and nurture them outside, 
ina pouch, instead of inside, ina womb, 


GO isteauia is crawling with marsupials — kangaroos and koalas 
_ and wombats but also quokkas, potorods, wallabies, bandi. 

coots, numbats, pandemelons, various possums, tiger 
cats. The famous Tasmanian devil, of ferocious reputa- 
tion, continues to thrive in Tasmania. 

Because so few marsupials exist elsewhere, the visitor to Australia 
is always surprised to discover that this mammalian form evolved 
intoevery niche thar other forms fill in other parts of the world. There 
ate, so to speak, lion and tiger marsupials, lamb und sheep marsupi- 
als, tree-climbing and ground-hugging marsupials. | 

Of the 16 families of marsupials, 13, with 182 species, are found 
only on Australia's place, the other three, representing 7O-species, are 
found only in Central and South America, with one cousin, the com- 
monor Virginia opossum, branching into North America. A few fos- 
sils have been found in Europe, Antarctica, and Africa. None in Asia 
Scientists speculate that marsupials were happy citizens of eastern 
Gondwana some 65 million years ago, and Australia carried them off 
wher it finally broke free of Antarctica. 

Also on the Australian ark were crearares now found nowhere else, 
the strange and wonderful monotremes, of which only three species 
survive: the platypus and rwo echidnas, or spiny anteaters. Behold 
the platypus; with aduck’s bill, webbed feet, and a beaver's tail; it lays 
eggs like a turtle yet has hair like a bear and nurtures its young on 
mother’s milk, even as we do, When the first of these astounding 
mammals (stulled) was shipped to England in 1798, it was de- 
nounced a a fraud; someone had obviously made it by sticking 
together parts of different animals! 

It isan ancient, still tiving form from that period when mammals 
diverged from reptiles, 

While it wasstilla part of Gondwana, and later during its epic voy- 
aye northward, Australia’s plate was being acted on by the tidal forces 
of world change—voleanism, ice ages, erosion, geologic rifting and 
fracturing. 

Toward the close of the Pleistocene epoch and the dawn of modern 
tines, sea level was lower and a great forested land bndge existed be- 
tween Australia and New Guinea, About 30,000 years ago man, per- 
haps descended from Java or Peking man, came across it on his long 






National Geographic, February 1988 
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journey from Asia (map, above), Archaeological sites pose ty 
more questions than they resolve, since some are far more ancient 
than was sirspected. At Lake Mungo, Aborigines were living at least 
35,000 years ape 

To stand in a strange silence under the sweeping cliffata place like 
Mootwingee and look up atthe red handsstenciled there so long ago 
is to feel the union of men ond earth that is the strongest part of 
Aborivinal artand thought 

Tet, tor a long time, Australia was considered marginal in the 
thinking about early Meat PCW, ban leas than he UecaAueS. carbon 
dates for the continent have pater its horizons back from 
thousand years to 20000, perhans 30,000 

From Australia and New Guinea (the continent they formed dur- 
ing ice Age times called Sahul) have come more Pleistocene human 
remains than from Europe. Burthe presence of different kinds of men 

different sites panes questions. At Lake Mungo the human skulls 
are thin and fragile, {i ke ours, while from other ports of Austratia 
come thicker skulls. W ere there two “invasions” some 30,000 years 
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ago, or were these varied individuals from the same population? 
Australia, this ancient ark—abways the surprise, and always the 
question, and always the great and silent eae of the land, and the 


oddity of its creatures, ane ¢ ts clouds of binds. Where 





there are reat deserts were ance seas, and whe Te pint forests grew 
lropical foresss now erow 

Always change 

Always the same 


C hidd oy Conlin 





INCESIORS of Australias 


Aborigines may have been the 


OF led i fireg cfdjares ~ whi cdimic 
from Asia, voyaging from the 
Indonesian islands by aft, crn 
trehhing the broad land bridge 
het connected Australia and Mew 
Ghinck Waisted axhends {ror 
the Huo Peninsula dove from 
40,000) years aco: similar tools 
hive been found near Mackay 
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Ourensland, and on Ranvaroo 
and, South Awitralia. Ewen 

Pill lier dates have emerecd 

from Cranebrook Terrace in 
Sydney. University of Sydney 
geophysicist Mike Barbetti (above) 
holds tools from the sie, which 
cates from 47.000 ta 43.000 ar. 
the oldest known in Australta 





FLOCKING TO THE FINISH LINE, windsurfers pile up ona Sydney 
beach during the city’s annual boardsailing marathon. Paradise 
for surfers, Sydney is remembered by sports-mad Aussies as 
the site of Australia’s first surfboard ride in 1915. 


Stoel HALL, SELON TRASMIER 
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jolte d awak e by its bustling . Asian ne ighbor 5, the land dawn under is see king new ideas, re warding C nlrepre newrs, ane 
even encouraging jorei loners [oO have a5! oat such investments as a Me Ibourne high ri ise, below, —_ hy {he Pacific istand 
nation of Nauru. Aussies take this “new” Australia in stride—with a wink and a characteristic, “She'll be right, mate.” 
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EOPLE REMEMBER things here,” 
) said the governor of Tasma- 
nia, Sir James Plimsoll, in the 
magnificent sitting room of 
his Hobart residence. “In 
other places the past is dilut- 
ed by so much else. There'sa 
great continuity here of fam- 
ilies in.one place since the beginnings.” 

In Tasmania the Australian past stands still 
for a moment, This is green coastal Australia 
as it used to be—tranquil and virtually pre- 
industrial. Tasmania has an English flavor lent 
by its coal and rainy climate (“You pet a winter 
holiday in the middle of summer,” the locals 
quip defensively) and the low percentage of 
Irish and other non-English immigrants. 


Beautiful old buildings of honey-colored 


sandstone seem to outnumber factories. Sun- 
day is a day of closed shops, church bells, and 
family outings on winding, hilly roads. 

Hobart is crisp and healthy, its houses of 
stone or white weatherboard with red roots 
nestling between the chilly waters of the 
Derwent River and the inky blue hulk of Mount 
Wellington. 

Sixty miles to the southeast, the stone prison 
cells of Port Arthur, on rugecd Tasman Penin- 
suila (Dutchman Abel Tasman made the first Eu- 
ropean contact with Tasmania in 1642), tell the 
secret of Australia’s unique origin as a place of 
crime and punishment. 

From the stunning ruins one can see the Isle 
of the Dead, the burial ground during Port Ar- 
thar’s convict decades from 1830 until 1877, 
and Point Puer, home of the boy convicts 
(young children could be hanged in the Britain 
of the day), whose training in stonemasonry 
during the 1830s included building the 
thousand-seat church, with its curtain down 
the middle separating convict and free. 

The agin of compulsion at the hands af 
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Author ROSS TERRILL, a U.S. citizen, was bornand 
raised in Australia. He has writtenseven books, in- 
chading The Australians, published last year by 5i- 
mon and Schuster. Photographer Davin ROBER! 
AUSTEN lives in Sydney and is a regular contribu- 
tor to NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. 
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prison guard, soldier, and chaplain are not so 
distant, Hobart, the second oldest of the Austra- 
lian cities; was established only in 1804. All four 
of my grandparents were already alive m Vie- 
toria when the last convict ship reached Austra- 
lia in. 1868, My parents were already married 
when the last ex-convicts died in the 1920s. 

Te ancient Greece and Rome terra australis 
incognita was the “unknown land of the south,” 
Not until the 17th cennary did the Portuguese, 
with missionary intent, and the Dutch, in search 
of profits, approach it from the northwest. 

During the Ice Age, before sea levels rose and 
Austrilia became more difficult to reach from 
Asia, the people who are known today as the 
Aborigines arrived. For tens of thousands of 
years the continent was theirs alone. 

The British sea captain James Cook reached 
the east coast in 1770 and claimed Australia for 
the modern world. The new land was to be part 
of Europe —New South Wales, as Cook called 
it—notof Asta 

By 1859 six separate colonies, all ruled from 
London, bad risen on the island continent. 
Besides New South Wales and Tasmania, the 


senior colonies, there were: Victoria, convict- 


free, founded after an entrepreneur made a 
“treaty” with Aborigines near today’s Mel- 
bourne: South Australia, also convict-free and 
the nearest of the colonies toa settlement based 
on idealism: Queensland, which began as a 
place forsecond-offense convicts from Sydney, 
and Western Australia, which attempted to do 
without convicts but resorted to them when 


sheep and cattle farmers lacked laborers, 


Some convicts toiled constructing roads, 
churches, and government buildings, others 
were assigned to work on private farms. The 


struggle between those who thought the colo: 


nies’ sole purpose was to be a prison and those 
who had a vision of wringing wealth from the 
land and trading with the world was slowly won 
by the latter. 

Not far inland from the towns were rolling 
pastures excellent for raising sheep. Sheep 
began to replace convicts as Australia’s chiel 
industry in the 1820s. With merinos, brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope, the colonies 
began te try to wipe away thestainol convictism 


National Geographic, February 1988 
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onies sidled into a federa- 
forming the Commonwealth of Australia 
iw aie lit both ering to take over full sovereignty 
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All this time Australia had slammed the doo! 
against Asia by adopting a “white Australia” 


Mimi Poon Poiie’y 


WAS A TODDLER im-rural Victoria when 
lanan bombed the northem tip of Austra- 
lia in 1942. but l remember the scare. My 
parents spoke darkly of Oriental barbe- 





rism, and one day excitement rose in our town 
ship when fishermen eign i Japanese dingh 
olf nearby Ninety Mile [ue aM 
Pearl Harbor awoke Australians to the exis 
tence of Asia. The Japanese attack also pushed 
Australia closer to the United States 
With the Pacific world inshock, Prime Minis- 
ter John Curtin told his nervous fellow Austra- 
lians: “Without any inhibitions of any kind, | 
make it quite clear that Australia looks to Amer 
ica free of any pangs as bo our traditional tinks 
or kinship with the United Kingdom.” It was 
almost like a divorce and remarriage 


National Geographic, Feprry 1966 
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WERE FULL OF HOPE AND DEFIANCE,” says Peter Garret! (above, seated), lead Singer por 
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The continent of Australie ts 

® the only nation that isa continent 
« the smallest continent 

* the fattest 

© the driest (except for Antarctica) 


Which explains why 

© lessthan 10 percent of the land is arable 

* the largess lake, Eyre (3,600 square miles), ts 
usually bone -dry 

« where. a bar will do fora billabong, Australians 
are the jreatest consumers of alcohol inthe 
English-speaking world: 

Roughly the cice of the coterminous United States 
at 2,966. 368 square miles, Australia ls alse arnang 
the world’s least densely populated countries, 
averaging only five people per square mile. Thos 


® there are ten times as many jumbucks as people 

« in the and ourback, where tt takes 40 acres to 
evace o single sheep, are the world’s largest stations, 
including Anna Creek cattle station in South 
Australia, at 12.000 square miles 

« Australia leads the world in the export of heel and 
veal — 624,000 tons bn 187 —and is second. after 
New-Zealand, m mution and lamb—295 (XN) tons 

« wool production ts 30 percent of the workd's 
entire ourput 


Australia is flout, the highest peak, Kosciusko, being 
only 7,310 feet— bur ics Great Barrier Reel 1s the 
world’s longest at 1.250 miles, more than hall-as long 
as its longest river system, the Murray-Darling 
(2) miles) 

Elsewherr ane rocks, not jwit any rocks, but’ 

* the oldest known fragments of the earth's crust, 
from the Jack Hills, at 4.3 billion years 

® 28 percent of the [ree world’s uranium, along 
with coal reserves that match Saudi Arabia's ofl in 
potential energy 

« formations that supply nearly 9) percent of 
Australia’s oll needs 

¢ almost all the world’s opals. 


Small wonder that BO percent of Australia’s 16 
million people (including 200,000 Aborigines) 
live in cities, mainly along the fertile coast between 
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Atiebhune and Adelaide. Sydney is the contiment’s 
“downtown” with 3,365,000 inhabitants, followed 
by competitor Melbourne with 2,633,000 and 
Brisbane with 1.150,000, Perth weighs tn at 
995.000, Adelaide at 978,000, and Canberra, the 
Planned capital city, at 270,000 


In statistical term, Auttralions have it better 
elatri rerst 


* per capita income, at $11.20 U_S,, is one of the 
world’s highest 

* life expectancy, 74 years, sone of the world’s 
longest 

® literacy & virtually 100 percent 

* workers cam from four ta six weeks of vacation 
anmal ly 

+ some 70 percent own their homes 

* voting is compulsory 

« which may or may not explain why Australians 
spend twice as much on gambling as on mational 
deferar. 


Aussie blokes have dinkum reasons for thinking 
their land is bonzer, so shout them a drink, mate, 
and wish them a happy anniversary 


HOW TO SPEAK STRINE 


billabong — water hole 
billy—container for boiling tes 
Plate: — crear 

bincer— great, werrific 
bush—country away from: the ciry 
chook—chicken 

dingo — Australian wild dog 
dinkum, fair dinkwm— honest, genuine 
dinki-di—the real thing 
fossick—to prospect for gold or gems 
grogier—rancher 

jumbuck—sheep 

make a cood fist—do a good jerb 
ocker —basic down-to-earth Aussie 
onthackh—remote bush 

pom— English person 

shont—bduy a round of drinks 
station —sheep or cattle ranch 
Strinc— what Aussics speak 

swag— bedroll and belongings 
tucher—fooel 

wie—utility or pickwp truck 

wolts matiida—carry a swag 


National Geographic, February 1988 
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POO MOSH TROPICAL SUN gives fain 
cainned Australians the highest rate of 
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teers to artifeial sunteeht. Her research 


shows that lone-ferm ¢ cposure to ultra- 
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of an outdoorsman like Norman Hansell 
who has worn an artificial nase since 
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should become not merely 20 percent as today 
buta majority, and if most of those should be 
not whites: but Asians. 

Beyond immigration, Australia during the 
1970s underwent many changes in values and 
priorities, some of them associated with the 
prime ministership of Labor Party leader Gough 
Whitlam, a tall, optimistic lawyer. The nation 
moved froma foreign policy focused on Britain 
and the U. &. to.one paying more attention than 
before to Japan, Indonesia, and China; from 4 
prudish to a libertarian moral sense; from an 
amateur politics to a professional politics based 
on money, image, and the public-opinion poll. 

In South Australia, an enlightened state still 
proud that it never had convicts, Don Dunstan 
as Labor Party premier spearheaded changes 
that were a harbinger of Whitlam's age of 
reform, "We deregulated people's personal and 
social behavior,” he recalled in the dry, slow, 
courteous Adelaide way of speaking. “We felt 
the state has no business stopping things— 
nude beaches, drunkenness, sexual activities — 
that may shock other people bur don't harm 
other people.” 

“Know Your Rights” said a leaflet on the bul- 
letin board of my old university in Melbourne, 
and indeed, these days, Australians do know 
their rights 





ET RECENTLY the Australians have 
been preoccupied withan unwelcome 
economic revolution. Malcolm Fra- 

: ser, the Oxford-educated grazier who 
as Liberal Party leader replaced Whitlam in 
1975 and ruled until the Labor Party's Robert 
Hawke beat him in 1983, made a famous remark 
(actually a quete from George Bernard Shaw's 
Back to Methuselah) that foreshadowed the new 
mood; “Life is not meant to be easy.” 

| asked Prime Minister Hawke if the post- 
Whitlam stress upon rights has been sulficient- 
ly matched by a stress on obligations. “What | 
was trying to say to the Australian people,” 
Hawke replied, referring to his first campaign in 
1983, “was that the world no longer owes Aus: 
tralia anything. What we want is not going to 
fall into our lap the way itdid before. The obliga- 
tion is to work together to get it” 
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Over the past decade earnings from the ex- 
port of products from farm and mine have been 
hit by falling prices. “We lost billions in national 
income just like that,” Hawke told me sadly, 
snapping his suntanned fingers. An overpro- 
tected manufacturing sector finds it hard to 
innovate and export. 

Senator Gareth Evans, minister for resources: 
until 1987, spoke of the crisis in minerals and 
agriculture. “Agriculture's just shot to pieces. | 
mean, with existing mineral prices we could 
juststaggeralong, butin agriculture isnot pos- 
sible even to do that.” 

Around Gardners Bay, an hour's drive from 
Hobart, as in some other attractive rural-spots, 


ayoungish urban element has arrived to begina 


new life. At first the old established farmers 
did not welcome the newcomers, But with the 
decline of Tasmania's apple industry after 
Britain joined the European Economic Com- 
munity and other economic ills, the farmers 
faced a life-style crisis of their own. For many 
the options were to-sell outata miserable price 
or to forget the farm and go on living in the 
house as dole recipients —and become uninten- 
tional philosophic brothers of the hippies. 

Among the neweomers to Gardners Bay were 
British-born David Freedman and his two 
friends Heather Godfrey and Jenny Toogood, 
who all live together in a house of unpainted 
vertical wooden boards—built by David— 
which has no piped water, electricity, or lava- 
tory plumbing. 

"We were once the hangers-on,” David 
Freedman told me. “Now the farmers are getting 
phased out.” 

Butit’s.all been much harderwork than David 
expected. He doesn't receive the dole (unem- 
ployment benelits}—Jenny does—for he clings 
to the belief in the value of self-sufficiency. 
“We'd rank among the poor, but really we're 
not,” he told me 

Andrew, David's 13-year-old son, is getting 
bored on the land and may soon move to 
Hobart. He plays a guitar, powered (as are the 
household's lights. and stereo) by a small gener- 
ator, but otherwise he finds litle to do among 
these quict blue hills. David himself may move 
soon: “I will work, but not for wages.” 


National Geographic, February 1988 


“A REGULAR BLOKE” to voters who first elected him in 1983 


attributes his suctess to. a strong Labor Party platform and to his wife, Hazel. A 


Pome Minister Robert Hawke 


ONTter 


Rhodes scholar and 1954 world beer-drinking champion, the now tectotaling Hawhe has 
won enactment of a tax overhaul and opened the economy to foreign banks 





1S SCHOOL KIDS playing Sports in the 







1050s. we used to shout the phrase al 
abuse, “You bloody old woman!” 

Yet male chauvinism in the land 
whose battle cry of democracy was "one man, 
one vote isnot the untamed beast of old. Rachel 
Pageetter, director of the National Wool Muse- 
UM, #8 a schoolteacher in the 1960s remembers 
being told by an official thar lower pay tor fe- 
males was because “they are no good four days 
cut of the month.” When we lunched in 1936, 
Rachel said with a laugh: “A woman tram driver 
nearly ran me down today; I thought, bugger it, 
things are improving.” 

In all public services—less so in private €n- 
terpriseand the unions—women have attained 
something like equality of opportunity, In 
LOA 4 


lor the first time. a federal Labor Party 


Austrailia at 20) 


cabinet included a woman, Senator Susan Rvan 
Assertive feminism and favors for-single par- 
ents have gone too far for conservatives. Catho- 
lic commentator Bob Santamuria’s pessimism 
about Australia's furure stems from his percep- 
tion of the family's erosion, Indeed one he ars of 
excesses, as when copies of the Bible were re- 
tnoved from some Tasmanian library shelves on 
the grounds that it's sexist 
“The breakdown of the human facte ory is the 
root problem in Australia,” said a Sydney taxi 
driver as he drove me through a squalid shum 
"That factory [the family] has broken down, 
and the product out of it is:ethically inferior.” 
Rowena Danziger, headmistress of Sydney's 
Ascham girls school, who once trughtin Milton 
Academy near Boston, has seen educational 
progress and also the appearance of new flaws 
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"Many state schools are no longer very satisiy- 
ing. There are discipline problems_ And they've 
hecome diminished by all the 1960s stuff about 
not competing and not holding exams, and the 
idea that what you really should be doing at 
schol is ‘finding yourself.” 

In Cairtts, a Lr pit al paradise that attracts 
drifting youths, | ran into an 18-year-old ac- 
quaintance ol mine. “[ just Wanted to gel away, 
Simon said of his abrupt departure from Can- 
betra. “lL had ne motivation to finish scheol. But 
1 will get the motivation —and in Canberra its 
easy toget through; there are no exams.” Talent- 
ed ana easyeoinig, Sion spencls much of his 
time at the beach: “I tried work in a shipyard, 
but it was too hard,” 


HEN 1'Was in my last year ata 
Melbourne high school im the 
late 1950s, a mere 30,000 college 

\u students existed in Australia. To- 
dav there are 190,000. In the chillier economic 
climate of the eighties, questions arose as to 
whether Australian universities—all 20 ol them 
were spending the taxpayers 
money to good effect. The Hawke government 5 
introduction of a small annual fee upset many 
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students. Modest a5 the fee 
is. it symbolizes the end of 
the haleyon days of Whit- 
lam’s big spending. 

Many believe that Austra- 
lia needs a revamping of 
education. In Japan 94 per- 
cent of 17 -vear-olds study, 
and in the U-S.A. the figure 
is 92 percent. In Australia 
a mere 4) percent of that 
age group ate Students, lt 
shows, and will show even 
more tomorow 

For practical and phulo- 
sophical reasons @& Move 
toward privatization of edu- 
cation has begun. And some 
Australians—together with 
some Asians—have caught 
a VEST 4 if Australia CX DAMITT 
ing education to the region. 

[In Perth a group of Malaysian tmvestors pro- 
o¢lled by Bean San Goh, a mathematics protes- 
sor, has entered the education export market at 
the secondary level by founding the Western 
Australian International College in 4 mansion 
high above the Swan River 

“There's now pressure on students to do 
well,” Dr. Goh told me. “Parents are choosing 
private schooling in order to ensure employ: 
ability [ot them children]. The old egalitarian: 
ism —‘Jack's as good as his master’ —has been 
diluted to an extent ~ 

Barry Jones, science minister in the Hawke 
cabinet, spoke to me in Melbourne of a link 
between tacism and education. “The real re- 
sentiment against the Vietnamese came when 
they started doing so well at school,” he said 
“They began winning exhibitions and prizes, 
Betting inte universities ror a 
that seemed like untair competinon ~ 

The sharp changes in life-style priorities, 
women's status, education, and other social 
The muctions 
within the economy, deeply affecting the modes 
of earning one’s daily bread, have brought 
changes in relationships and values. And the 
explosion of the “right to have rights" in 
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National Geographic, February [988 
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Sydney is content to count the numbers 

Hazel Hawite, wile of the prime 
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Canberra, the national capital 


like « city, but it boasts:a lovely setting, lots of 
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National Geographic, February 1988 
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beyond all frontiers. Darwin is as close to Viet- 
nam as to Tasmania, and it feels closer. A raw, 
humid, cheerful place, one of Australia’s few 
substantially multiracial cities, it cares tor the 
furure, not the past, and regards Canberra.as an 
obstacle in its path to mining, tourist, unud 
industrial development 

"The north coast of Australia is basically 
unguarded,” territory Chief Minister Steve Hat. 
ton told me. “Outside of Darwin, drug runners 
operate with impunity.” These tropical beaches 
arealsothe country’s first line of detense against 
any turbulence—disereetly unmentioned — 
that may emanate from volatile Indonesia 


WHERE 15 A CERTAIN INNOCENCE about 
heing an Australian,” painter Sidney 
Nolan said years ago, and still today I 
find this true. Perhaps Wt stems irom 
the yourtifulness of the nation—and its distance 
from the evils of the Old Worlid 

Or perhaps it results from closeness to 
nature. Mampies swoop down to try to take a 
peck at my head in a Canberra street. Sea gulis 
fly up from Port Phillip Bay to circle over my 
family's home in a Melbourne suburb. Adelaide 
in spring is suffused with the smell of golden 
wattle and gray-green evcalyptus, Downtown 
Hobart is five minutes from the bush 

In Sydney, checking into a local pub that of- 
fered accommodation, | proffered a $50 bill for 
the first night's “rent,” a5 the lady at the counter 
called it 

“Jeez, [ve got no change,” she said. “I'll give 

you the $20 later." [ hesitated, thinking that per- 
haps | should have areceipt. I needn'thave wor- 
ried. An hour later the cook arrived.at my room 
witha $20 bill. “Some lovely fresh smapper just 
in, by the way,” he volunteered as he breezed 
back to his kitchen 

On the other hand the “knocker” strain in 
Australian culrare can still be found. Some con- 
servative intellectuals dislike the philosophical 
emptiness they sense around them, “We used to 
joke that at Parties yoru shouldn't talk about 
remarked Professor Leonie 
Kramer at the University of Sydney. “Now 
there's endless talk about politics, butsnll none 
about questions of the spirit” 
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| discussed the sell-deprecatory side of the 
Australian soul with Melbourne muthor Bruce 
Grant. “Perhaps it's the convict origms,” Grant 
mused. “Perhaps it's the sense we have of being 
a-minor dependency of Western civilization 
There's long been asense of low self-esteem. But 
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at last we're becoming more confident —thank 
heavens.’ 

Part of the problem is simply that Australia 
has only 16 million people and is far from the 
world’s power centers, Barry Jones spoke to me 
of his frustrations as science minister, Australia 
has heen a world leader insynthesizing a human 
growth hormone 

“But the reaction in Australia was, “That's ter- 
ribly interesting, and we're so pleased for you.’ 
People never say, ‘Right, let's develop it—here’s 
amedical problem we can resolve forthe world.’ 
They say, 'What do the Americans think? And if 
the Yanks think it’s terrific; the Australians say, 
Well, there wouldn be any point in ustrying bo 
getinvalved too 

Jones gave a biter laugh. “Yet if the Ameri- 
cans aren't interested, the reaction is, ‘Oh, the 
idea can't be any bloody good. Why bother if the 
Americans don't want to be in it?"" 

“ligives you a kick, asan Australian going out 
into the world, to have successes on a larger 
stage,” said publisher Rupert Murdoch (above) 


National Geographic, February 1988 


whois probably the most influential Avstralian- 
born person now living (he became a LI, 5. citi- 
zen in 1985). The words not only explain the 
publisher's extraordinary dynamism but per- 
haps, as well, the inner frustration of the more 
ambitious of the faraway Aussies. 

All the last three Australian prime ministers 
have asked me if] am really in America to stay, 
or whether, maybe, I might come back—as if 
implying some abandonment on my part, or 
perhaps expressing acertain regret at the loss of 
Native sons. 

“By the time | was 12, | was determined to 
leave Australia” author Germaine Greer has 
said and indeed during my own yearsin Austra- 
lia w steady flow of talent went to Europe and 
America. Said journalist Maxwell Newton, who 
years ago moved to New York City: “If do good 
work [in America|, people are happy about it, In 
Australia what | found was thar if 1 did good 
work, people would be angry about jt” 

Yet the feelings of inferiority are receding. 
“Years ago | saw Fisherman's Wharf in San 

Francisco,” said New South Wales environment 
minister Bob Carr, “and I thought what a pity 
Australia can't enliven its urban areas. Bur now 
we're doing it. Look at the restoration of our 
state parliament, which is better than what's in 
Sacramento. Look at our Science and Technol- 
ogy Museum, which is the equal of the Deut- 
sches Museum in Munich. Look at the Darling 
Harbour project. Australia’s lost its fecling that 
it could never do anything” 


EOGRAPHY tugs against history, One 
senses that geography will win, but 
not quickly or totally. Yet already 
the pradual shift of the center of 
gravity of Australia’s trade, defense, and foreign 
policy from Europe to Asia has produced some 
vivid changes, 

Two Asias impinge upon late 20th-century 
Australia, There is poor Asia, most recently the 
wave of Inde-Chinese immigrants. And there is 
rich Asia, spearheaded by Japanese trade and 
investment and tourism, and including Malay- 
sian and Chinese entrepreneurship and invest- 
ment Japan takes huge amounts of Australian 
iron ore and coal, bargaining toughly over 
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prices. From Perth to the Queensland Gold 
Coast, Japanese have been snapping up residen- 
tial and commercial property—a toral of nearly 
four and a half billion dollars of purchases in 
Australia to date. 

Japanese tour groups and honeymooners 
flock to see the penguins in Victoria and the 
Opera House in Sydney. They climb Ayers Rock 
in their white hats and impeccable shorts, and 
view dolphins and flex their muscles in the wide 
spaces of northern Queensiand, photographing 
much, buying much of the rest. 

“Japan already owns us; taking us would be a 
formality,” said media tycoon Kerry Packer. 

Some older Australians retain their anti- 


Japanese feelings from World War I, but these 


fade. “The japanese was an atrocious bugger in 
the war,” Sir Sydney Williams, just retired as 
chairman of Air Queensland, told me in his 
Caims office, “but 1 don't bear any grudge—Id 
#0 out to welcome any Japanese who comes to 
north Queensland.” 

Japanese businessmen with experience in 
Australia speak cautiously of its future. 

In his Sydney office Itaru Suzuki, chairman 
of Mitsui Australia, cold me that ‘Australian 
governments have been urging him. to enter 
manufacturing, “But | am hesitant. Business- 
men complain of stnkes and the unions behind 
them. The cultures of our two countries are dil- 
ferent. The Japanese tend to think their work for 
a company ts their life itself. In Australia itis a 
means to an end.” 

As the Japanese presenee in Australia has 
grown, a Japanese school has appeared in Perth, 
I visited its 43 pupils and talked with four of 
them. All felt that their Australian friends study 
less hard than they do. On the wall of the lobby 
I noticed some words from the school song: 
“Black swans ona green land / We make friends 
in Australia / We will make ourown history here 
in Perth.” 

As 1 drowe away it was lunchtime, and clus- 
ters of kids in their bright winter clothes were 
eating Japanese box lunches on o lawn, each 
group with a teacher in its midst. The taxi driver 
noticed and said to me as we swung onto the 
highway, “You'd never see Australian teachers 
doing that during their lunch hour.” 
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imposing formation cailed the Olgas (Live 
and nedrny | has ji pr Avera Put Ri ht ore CETTCARa the 
nation § nose ph npreilicty laurie atiractions, A 
growing dispute was quieted in 1985 when thy 
dred wis ae dvd [i focal! Abs FUPLNES, aru tin! 
agreed, they leased it back as Uluru National 
Park. Six of the ten members of the park + hurd 
| Priced rad re reer are A ya Leer ee ighat elite 


7 F _ i. 
Patterson, far left, says, “We've been given bach 


our Aboriginal spirit 
ay fering Australia Comes naturally fi, lash 
Pauatjimd and joe Bourke (left), two of some 40 
Aborigine reservists training to guard the north 
east “L's because they identify spiritually with 


the land." seve Sot owe Mice 
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Left to right; Nellie Patterson, Rarbara THkatw, Repele Uluru, Yond Lester, Tomy Tiamiwa, and Peier Kanani 
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Meorrnt and My Brilliant Career, landscapes by 
2 I bi hy i] f Lt nove \ I 1 ts Lr iri I 
Won by Patrick White. ot née Mock Sones - 
Midnight Coil. § ho Astrea luins ound som 
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(_haracteristically, government funding has 
sparked the new artistic vigor. Even David Wil- 
hamson, a self-reliant artis! whose popular 
Don's Party and other plays: have depicted urban 





le-class lite. por his stan with a grant 
“Without knowing | had that $7,000 for a 
year,” he said as we chatted on the veranda of his 
gracehil old Sydney home, 1] dowhe | would 


have had the courage to cast everything aside 


it 
ee 


and have ago.” 

In the desert west of Alice Springs caught up 
with Midnight Oil in unlikely concert 
were on a point tour with an Aboriginal hand 


They 


that expressed singer Peter Garrett's commit- 
ment to Aboriginal land nghts, world peace 
mndother causes, The bands thumped away un- 
der spotlights in the far, dusty serlement of 
Papunya, aschildren jived and rocked in perfect 
rhythm before them 

Because of the new vigor in the arts, the sense 
mens to be an Australian has 


listed male bhiushman hast 


of what it 
chanped. The revi 
ceeded, Urban themes and images have crowded 
in upon outback landscapes 
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pled by Australianism 
They say we blacks are part of the Third World 
DUE Io me theres no such bloody thing ws the 
third World. There's only one world." 

ln Melbourne | heard an echo al these senti 
ments from Paul Cox. cirector of My First Wife 
Man of Flowers, and other fiims. “The more | 
tinderstand of the world 


aT " . | 
cular country,” Cox:said 


the less | want to 
belong to any part 

“But this is an amazing cowttry,” sald the 
Dotch-born director 
He summed wo his art as an athCrEpt “bo make 


people more aware of their innmerself. Lake when 


who stressed the habitat 





welookatatree There's enortnous strength un 
der the earth to give that tree life. Bue we never 
see the roots, and we never think about them 
You know, we admire the tree for traveling 
through the SEASONS, bur where's the respect lo 
the very roots that hold the tree deeply in the 
earth? It's-exactly like thar with people.” 

The feeling that Australia can't quite control 
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LROCGDILE LOVER Lew Bellinger of Hurmipty 


Dow, Northern Lerritory, once bagged crocs 
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for a iiving, but turned conservationist when 


their nurnivers fell sharply in the | O4ils 





its own destiny sull produces cynicism ond 
lataltém. “We ogre a lairly cynical natn,” 
observed fim Kirk, chairman of the Bicentenni 
al Authority, “and one of the alms for the bicen- 
teninial is to try to Stir nationalism 

says Stephen Murroy-Smith, who founded 
edits Overland, Australia's distinctive 
“ho country in the world 
knows. as litthe about itéelf as Australia.” 
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MEE ag emetit &Xists as to which date is 1 uly 
Australia's national day 
date 218 yearsapo? The first 2overnor s hoisting 
ol the Brittsh flag near Sydney 18 years later (the 
present Australia Day}? The day in 190] when 
the six Brinsh colonies formed a federation of 


Lustralia? ir the unknown day tor in the mists 


lames Cook's arrival 
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Australian shores 

“The Australian misec| former 
loreien minister Andrew Peacock. "I think it's a 


haracter shrouded in an unnecessary modest 


neo te 


character] 


proelcls dd.’ 
Only rarely ts the Australian prodded 
Austrians complain about thei 


proniems at the same time thar they 
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‘terrible 
enjoy iba 
lixury of not having to do anything drasti 


about them 
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Lin the other hand the Agdstralian retains his 
appealing candor and cirectness: People say 
what they think, even about race and religion 
The language of parlianrent, press, are public 
life is clase to the language of daily lite 

Lattended the launs hing party for Helen Gar- 
ners The Children's Bach at which the novelist 
said in ber brief tetnarks: “lm glad my parents 
are tere tonight. This is the first of my book 
launches they've been to. The reason i that in 
the past we didn't get on, bul now we do 

‘The cardboard-cutout establishment is jus 
witheringaway, Senator Gareth Evans told mi 
Today the establishment has to do mostly with 


Birth and 





merit md push and don't matter 


much any more 

‘EFT AND RIGHT have lost some of then 
meaning. Both old-lne leit and neni 
lisappomnted by Australis 
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tion new monvationsstir. Like theirseniors, the 
young have fresh starting points and blend 
idealism and interests, insights and blind spot 
inte thei 


Inthe work life of the 


own social philosophy 

ities asense ol the need 
io struggle has prown. Success ts hess often 
mecked thin inimy youth. Even the |4-vear-old 
gitls | spoke with at Ascham School in Sydney 
sinvled out successiul entrepreneurs such as 
a Perth-based busi 
nessun who i perhaps Australia's wealthiest 
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WHIESDTCad, SCA hing andlarirom over. Some 


rcchamination of f he 


businessmen, tiring of a decade and more of 
ranital isi hashing, are speaking up for busi 
ness values and finding a pleasing response 
‘wid the immigrant flow will not in the long 
run benelit the trade wnions or the bearers of 
Australia’s radical traditions 
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grow in some quarters. “School Sux, someone 
had written in purple crayon on a wall in the 
of Redfern. During 1987 
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If youd like to 
know more of me 
inquire at the pub at 
Tennant Creek 
or at any drover’s camp 
or shearing-shed, 
or shout any bloke in 
any bar a drink, 
or yarn to any bloke 
asleep on any beach: 
they Il tell you 
about me.... 


In the track o| 
tradition, stockmian 


Danny Perry. 23. is the 


+ 7 | 
only year-round hired 


hand on the Murnda! 
Fstate, a 4.000-acre 
sheep station outside 
Hamilton, Victoria 
Here he shares his 
motorcycle with his 
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ET IAN MUDIES lines reflect the ethnic 
rootstock of Australians. Running 
away, running toward, compelled to 
, go, gambling to go, they were first 4 
people thrown together. From the ranks and 
chains of the convicted, they walked out on the 
land as drovers, shepherds, shearers, farmers, 
shir Where the land was verdant, they be- 
came “kings in grass castles" and, where it was 
Not, stones in cemeteries tended by the wind. 

Later they came as settlers and hopeful min- 
ers Chasing after gold and stayed on as masons, 
erocers, brewers to satisfy a thirst tharstill ranks 
Australia first in alcohol comsumption among 
English-speaking peoples. A few, like Ned Kel- 
ly, became bushrangers who, in view of the past, 
were romanticized and beloved. 

And nearly all of them were white — Anglo or 
Celtic, sometimes with chin uptilted claiming 
bluer blood, or spreading ruddy broad over a 
bluer collar. From the January day in 1788 
when the first convict ships dropped anchor 
until the lastarrived in 1867, some 45,000 Lrish 
prisoners were transported. Their progeny are 
prominent in much of Australia. 

Cthers too came early, American James 
Mario Matra had sailed with explorer James 
Cook, and it was his idea to found a penal colo- 
ny in New South Wales. An [talian jeweler 
named Brenton helped sturt the great gold rush 
of 1851 bysellinga nugget toan English seacap- 
tal. Italians came in numbers to mine gold and 
later to curcane in the hot north, and their de- 
scendants today are the largest group alter the 
British and the Irish. 

Followed by Greeks, whe first appeared in 
1829-as British convicts who had been sen- 
fenced on Malta for piracy. The gold rush 
brought others—from Ithaca and Kythrea and 
Kalimnos, island spice in the blood of an island 
continent 

Now, a5 Ross Terrill reports in the previous 
article, one of every three newcomers is Asian, 
and the demographic mix isdue foranotherstir. 
But the vast majority of Australians and the ma- 
trix Ol their character remain overwhelmingly 
British and Irish, 






The older among them still hup-hup-hurray 


on Anzac Day, while the younger go off to the 
movies to watch anti-imperial films like Gallip- 
oliand Breaker Morant and tell anti-British, or 
pommy, jokes. 

Inthe films; they seein the faces of actors like 
Mel Gibson, Olivia Newton-John, and Paul Ho- 
gan the visage that the world came to know in 


tennis stars: like Red Laver, Ken Rosewall, John 
Newcombe, Roy Emerson, Evonne Goolagong, 
and Pat Cash and in golfers like Bruce Cramp- 
ton, David Graham, and Greg Norman. 

Familiar, informal, attractive, open, burt dif- 
ferent—a kind of not-American American, a 
not-English Englishman. The difference is 
underscored by the accent, for early on class- 
less Australia had unclipped the language 
and flattened out the vowels and kicked the 
ends of sentences up into questions, rather than 
shadow the downward drawl of a duke. 

Its speakers are more egalitarian than the 
English and more unified than the Americans. 
The Sydney taxi driver expectsa single passen- 
ger to ride tn the front sear; the waitress seldom 
expects a tip with its vague whill of condescen- 
SiON, Managers ape apt to wear their sleeves 
rolled up and am bitie ns down for fear of being 
labeled a “tall poppy.” 

Egalitarian, bur still with the male more 
equal, though things are inevitably changing. 
The animated facesof sports fans—cheering the 
mayhem of Australian Rules football, Thor: 
oughbreds tuming for home, |2-meter yachts 
with spinnakers straining for the America’s 
Cup—are those of men and their mates, male 
buddies [tis tradition thatmay go hack w ear- 
liest times when, as John Pringle notes, “men 
couldn't choose their fiends; they were allin it 
upto the neck iogerher.~ 

Where does that leave the Australian wom- 
an? Often more isolated than her man in terms 
of the general society. She too suffers from his- 
tory, When the first wornen put ashore were 
reputed to be, unfairly, the harvest of English 
brothels 

“Men cher do not want tocmlk to me or do 
not know how,” says amoderm woman. 

And what of the first Australians, the Aborigi- 
nes who arrived 40,000 and more years aga? 
Stanley Breeden and Belinda Wright examine 
the survival of the old ways and the impact of 
the new, in the concluding articles of this issue. 

Australiansseem tobe moving everclosertoa 
new national identicy, a truly separate people 
composed of many parts but distinct. Malcolm 
Muggeridge once remarked: “To be fair to Aus- 
talians, they don't afford excessive respect to 
anybody.” But, through sports and business and 
politics und the arts, they are requiring more 
respect from the world than ever before— 

“a-waltzing Matida™ toward a future their fore- 
bears could not have dreamed of in their own 
version of the oki Dreamtime 


— JOSEPH JUDGE 
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Matriarch of Murndat, 
Marcia Winter Cooke 
takes her ease in the 
library of the house 
whose beginnings date 
to 1635. Her son, 
Samuel, is the fourth 
gencration to manage 
the station one of the 
large estates that form 
the backbone of 
Australia’s sheep ana 


cattle industry 








“Wouldn't be doing 


anything else,” says 
Rick Seymour, a 
slaughterman at the 
government-owned 
Homebush Abattoir 

(. orp ration mM Sydn ey 
He started at age 16, 
washing out the plant 
after school. Seymour 
is among the 57 percent 
of the mettin m's work 
force that holds a 
union card. 
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Poised beyond their 


years, Crista Haas and 


Russell Crowe, both 11, 
were one of 135 couples 
competing ina Sydney 
dance festival last July. 
Bespangled and crisp of 
crease, they performed 
the waltz, foxtrot, 
quickstep, and Latin 
and new vogue dances. 
Several ballroom 
dancing competitions 
are held in Sydney 
alone almost every 
weekend. 





























Gentlemen at their 
club, Maj. Gen. Allan 
Charles Murchison, 
standing, and Maj 
Tony White enjoy a 
game of snooker at 
Sydney S Royal Auto- 
mobile Club— the home 
also of the Imperial 
Service Club for active 
and retired military 
During World War [I 


Murchison rose from 


j 
| 


lance SerPeant [oO lieuten- 


ant colonel by age 27. 
- 1 











“Outrageously brilliant,” 
a critic called Brett 
Whiteley, one oj 
Australia’s premier 
artists. Primarily 

known for his paintings, 
Whiteley pases in 

his studio with si ulptures 
that include an open- 
mouthed shark and female 
figures made of 
mangrove wood. 





Thirty-seven years a 
miner, Kevin Harris 
ends his 8 a.m. to 

3 p.m. shift at the Zinc 
Corporation Mine in 
Broken Hill, New South 
Wales —site of the 
world’s richest silver- 
lead-zine deposit. In 
this land of immense 
mineral wealth, Kevin's 
family has paid a high 
price: “Been three 
Harrises killed in the 
mines,” he says. 
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Dressed in whites, 


Joyce Coulton, left, and 


Melva Stephens help 
keep a bit of British 
heritage in Australia. 
“Lawn bowling is a 
very good game Jor 
companionship and 
sportsmanship, ” 
Coulton says. “If you 
win, it’s a bonus.” She 
and her partner are 


from Whyalla, South 


Australia, and travel 
throughout the region 
lo (tournaments. 
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e First Fleet 


Banished to the farthest corner of the earth, a carga of British 
convicts inaugurated a nation when they landed at Sydney on January 26, | 788 
One of those aboard the infamous First Fleet was Matthew Everingham 
transported for stealing two lawbooks, Despite near starvation and harsh 
punishments, Matthew served his term and went on to settle the land. He and his 
wije, Elizabeth, raised nine children, the beginnings of a prolific family line. 
Photojournalist John Everingham here recounts his ancestor's 
story and visits with many of his Australian relatives 





; JOHNS EVERINGHAM 





PAINTING BY 
ROY ANDERSEN 
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HUMAN REFUSE in Britain, colony 
builders abroad, a work gang in 
Sydney is depicted in.an 1530 
lithograph. Before transporting 
wits abolished in 1868, [62,000 
convicts hud been sent out te 
Australia, In Tasmania, where 
the convict system was partic- 
ularly harsh, fetters and hoods, 
worn by recalcitrant criminals, 
are displayed in Port Arthur's 
partly restored prison. 
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JR convict: mars verre” My friend's face contorted with a 
, mixof sympathy and suppressed horror, 'd just mentioned, 
PA} over the noise of a dinner party, thatmy ancestor had been 
~ oe a convict—mentioned it my Australian way, with a tinge 
of First Fleet pride, But he missed that, for this was Bangkok, Thai- 
land. a royal land where rank and pride are one “You should dig 
deeper,” he said. "With a name like Everingham, strrely you could 
Find a lord back there.” Mayhe, but Australians do like their convicts. 
tewas July 1784, trial number 775 in London's Old Bailey court, 
Judge Rose passed a stern, crime-calloused look over the trembling 
lad of 14 or 15, charged with stealingtwoliwhooks 
“The prisoner's defense?” demanded the judge The boy could 






scarcely brave a glance up through his matted, dirty hair. 


“| was in great distress... ," whispered Matthew James Ever~ 
ingham, my ancestor and founder of a small dynasty ona far face of 
the earth. 

“curibty!” il... | | 

"In greatdistress” described a large portion of Georgian London's 
population. England shuddered with secia! turmoil. The industrial 
revolution had created anew class of urhan poor, hungry and bitter 
in their back-alley howels, Crime flourished, and the elite’s repri- 
éal —the iron fist of law—wassevere tothe extreme 

The court transcrip recorded young Matthew Everinghamrs pen- 
alty succinetly: "Transported for seven years.~ an 

Transported. Discarded from his motherland, crammed into the 
dark, airless hold of a tiny sailing vessel, Scarborough, Matthew and 


National Geographic, February 1988 
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773 other: petty criminals spent eight months as cargo carcasses 
exported to the unimaginable, farthest edge of the world 

That distant shore had seen only one other English vessel, James 
Cork’s Frieuavourt in l770. No lancl survey had been made. It wns 
quite a shock when that Pirst Fleet of 11 litthe vessels fully arrivied 
and found the rich soil and open grassy lands of their expectations to 
be thin, rocky hills dense with wiry, inhospimble bush 

The convicts cut the rocky surface, bur crops didn't grow, Seven of 
the colony's eight cattle escaped. Aborigines, though often friendly, 
would occasionally spear an unwary colonist. The fleet had brought 
Iwo years af supplics, bution than two years later neither supply 
ship nor news had arrived from England. When five ships finally 
rounded Sydney Harbour's heads, Matthew may have been one of the 
jubilant rushing to greet them. While one carried some stores, o1bers 
brought only convicts—another 739 pitihal mouths to feed! 

Che tiny setlement was stunned by the battered, starving women 
disgorged like listless sacks from the stinking holds of the hell ship 
Neptune, one of the Second Fleet. The dead and the near dead were 








dumped ashore Some 160 had been disposed of at sea 

Among the 341 survivors of Neptune, Matthew Everingham found 
Elizabeth Rimes, about 17, whom he would marry within a year. Of 
our family’s convict ancestress, transported for stealing a blanketand 
sheer, Matthew later wrote: “A most excellent woman .. . hard in- 
deed tw be found in this Colony for the generality 
of them... disgrace the very 
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Nationa Geographic, Febraary 1988 






name of Woman,” The violence of Australia’s birth left chowsands 
more dead until the last of 162,000 transported convicts were landed 
in L868. 


back my own experiences of man's readiness 1 justify violence 
against others. Matthew lived at the whimof brutal guards, ready 
to administer punishment—inchuding execution—on minor. pre- 
text, My experience was war, but lunderstand well the convict sense 
that one's life is. completely at the mercy of someone who would take 
great pleasure in the killing 
The first time | was held captive was February of 1972 The Viet- 
num War had spilled full-blown into neighboring Laos. | was there 
photographing U.S. bomb damage when Communist militia forces 
tock me prisoner. They knew nothing of Australians or photojour- 
nalists; to them | was an American “professional bomb dropper,” | 
was cursed at, spit upon, and marched mile upon mile with a carbine 
pressed into my back by a menacing guard—a nervous hoy of per- 
haps 12 years, His hatred was obvious, so too was his eagerness to 
make his first kill, | survived captivity for a month, that time, by 
allowing a Quiet submission to overtake me My ancestor, I'm sure, 
survived seven years with the same calculated submission of spirit. 
Despite the grueling voyage. the servitude, and one recorded flog- 
ging—25 lashes for “drunkenness and falsehood" — Matthew 


[es MYSELF in the savagery of Matthew's tines brought 
| 


sa. . | | 
uci wrote in 1789: “l have now two years and seven months tw 
pear? remain a convict and then | amat liberty to act'as.a free bom 


:~ Englishman ought to do, and sincerely hope | may never 


ra 
) more abuse that therty, too severely have | felt the effect: | 
rp = am yet but young only 19 and | think ifspares my health 
f= shall not be one jot the worse for being transported.” 
pe amano The man his letrers were addressed to? Samuel 
f oe poe Shepherd, the lawyer whose books he had stolen 
pe fia’ Remorse at the severity of Matthew's punish- 
gprs oes mentapparenty prompted Shepherd 1 begin 
By ae ea ch comespondence. 
per * A return to England, ships permitting, was 
af oe offered by the colonial governor when Mat- 
weet iO ee thew’s term expired —or, alternatively, 
bee (aa »- land on which to settle. “I purmed settler 
, He? ¥ far Fe at the Ponds,” Matthew wrote, “on-con- 
et A ashe Awe? dition of his supporting me 18 months 
f Si, £2 in provisions and clothing... pretty 
a eee well inured to hard work and having 
ye fie aw an agreeable partner... . The first 


Six months every thing seemed to 
run against me my crop failed mv 
Daughter died and my wife hung 
, on my hands very Ill... the whole 
Colony was almost Suurving. . 
The 50-acre land grant awarded 
Matthew at Parramatta was the l2th in 
Australian history, lt was hard farming. 
He and Elizabeth eventually moved and set the family’s roots in 
the serene, fertile valley of the Hawkesbury River to the north. 
The Australian colony was just cight years old. All attempts to 
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Children of the First Fleet 


REPENTANCE for his crime 
ahounds in the letters that 
Matthew Everingham wrote to 
Samuel Shepherd, the London 
attorney from whom he stale the 
tw lowbooks, Chronicles of 
hardship-and hape, the letters 
spanned Matthew's early fife in 
Australia and testify to the 
strong bond that developed be- 
tween the former plaintiff and 
defendant, Because Matthew was 
une of the few convicts able to 
read and write, the letters offer 
u Valuable perspective on condi- 
fons in New South Wales in igs 
first years. The original letters, 
nrobably ¢rass-written in hon- 
zontal and vertical lines to 
conserve paper, were later 


copied in England, 


“THEY HAD FLASH,” it was sold of 
the: champion Sackville cricket 
icam, Ww hich boasted three 
Aboriginal Everinghams, photo- 
graphed around 1912: Sidney, 
for left, Dick, far right, and 
Charlie, second from right. All 
were descended from a son.of 
Matthew Everingham who 
cohabited with an Aborigine 
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cross the mountain barrier thar walled Sydney on the coastal plain 
had failed. But Matthew and two: companion explorers tackled the 
mountains by a new route. The awe of Australia’s great untouched 
spaces that emerges from his writings rings familiar. Seven genera- 
tions later it's a primary emotion, next to family, that corstantly 
draws me back to that vast and lonely, soul-soothing continent 

Inthe Everinghams' rough pioneer hut below the mountains, nite 
children were raised on corn, damper bread,and the fearofGod. Api- 
ous evangelism setson- George to become one of the first Australian: 
bor preachers, and for-generations colored the family tree 

Acormuptmilitary government bled former prisoners, now “emun- 
cipist" settlers: Floods bankrupted the Everingham farm. Aborigines 
swept out of the bush, spearing hoch Matthew and Elizabeth before 
sucking ane torching their hame- 
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The Everinghams survived, and more. Matthew had written to 
Samuel Shepherd in England in 1796 thar for “the many comforts 
we enjoy here, much more than we deserve and the melancholy 
account we had here of the affairs of Europe (if trae) we have vreat 
reason to thank the Almighty.” 

Life in the colony had become so attractive by 1620 thar paupers in 
Loncon we re committing crimes in hope of being transported, Free 
scttlers followed, working farm by farm with emumcipists. Bonded 
convicts, assigned to both, shared their food and houses, anc scme- 
times their daughters. Betsy Everingham married her brother's ser- 
vant, convict Charles Butler, later hanged for murder, reminding me 
that notall convicts were harmless victims of brutal laws 


National Geographic, February 1988 


Aborigines attacked more Eurepean intruders on their Hawkes- 
bury territories. The settlers fought hack with muskets, but their 
cruclest weapon is said to have been poisoned flour, Within 
decades remnant blacks ching pathetically to the fringes of white 
society. By most accounts Mutthew's son Jolin, a loner, at home with 
the bush and the Aborigines, fathered son Ephraim with Mildred, a 
black, grafting an Aboriginal branch to the family tee. 

Only the newborri egalitarian spirit that set Australia apart from 
class-conscious Mother England would permit the next stp in Mat- 
thew’'s lil: Atage +7 he was appointed district constable 

On Christmas Day, 1817, he and another policeman were sent to 
seize a rum-smuggling ship on the river. Matthew was on board 
guarding the abandoned ship. And there begins a family argument 
unsettled to this day. Did he ial overboard and drawn because he had 
taloen a nip of the cargo? “Christmas Day," say same, “why not?” 
“Granny told me he was hit on the head by the rum smugglers, UL 
‘swear to it,” 92-year-old Herman Everingham overs: 

Two things make Matthew the best documented of the First Fleet 
convicts: First, he could write; then there's Val Ross, This 94-year- 
old historian is a.woman of the 20th century whose life is tied toa 
man of the 18th—her ancestor Matthew Everingham. Val's four 
books on Matthew and his descendantscost her 15 laborious years 
For about 7,000 Everinghanm descendants spanning Australia— 
mone than 0 percenrof them fre im Matthew's issue— the newly pop: 
lar game, “find the ancestor,” is now as easy as flipping pages: 


throughout Australia. Thanks to Val Ross's genealogical 

spadework | have been able to track down may of them 
O There's Adam Everingham (page 244), the boyish, dynamic Syd- 
ney chef and restaurateur who dropped out of school at 15, yet plans 
to hecome a millionaire —and probably will—from marketing what 
he calls the world’s first-infallible soufflé mix. Chef's Soufflé sold 
more than 70,000servings in the first six months in Australia, Adam 
is now being wooed by London agents, and million-dollar contracts 
are being discussed with U.S, interests 
0 (Catteman Hubie Everingham calls Alpha home. Just arailhead in 
a dusty space carved out of the brigalow scrubin central Queensland, 
Alpha is the only town I'm ever likely to see where the Smiths and 
Joneses combined are ournumbered by my relatives: 

“Nobody ‘round here picks a fight with an Everingham,” insists 
Hubie, his face as matter-ol-fact straight as a crooked nose allows: 
Hubie's reputation is pure Wild West, earned with 32 broken bones. 
He's fallen offa winelmill, rolled three cars, been rolled by horses, and 
in his younger days was no stranger to brawls at the local pub. Wires 
and steel plates hold bones tcigether and recently he had open-heart 
hypass surgery 

“And sull,” bemoans wife Joan, “he drinks tike two fish.” 

(John Everingham (how strange to share the same name with ane 
other!) is prowling the small duiry-larming town of Kyogle with a 
slogan hun garound his neck. It ‘selection day, and he wants toadver- 
tise his own concerns: The sign says, “For God and the Family.” 

John'sa dairy farmer, butsays heisto mpelled ta work “to see god! 
principles established in Australia. 'm prieved by the loss of Chris- 
tian-ethics. Australians are following the self, not God.” 


B ACK AND WHITE, the Everingham descendants are scattered 


c hilirern of the First. Fleet 
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A THIRD-GENERATION Mutthew, 
“Pepper Mat,” is seen with his 
bride, Sarah Jones, ina wedding 
picture from 1854, By then there 
were so many Matthews in the 
Everingham family, they needed 
nicknames to distinguish ther. 
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When the farm-started interfering with his mission to spread the 
word of God. he began selling off land. In 1981 hiscalling took himte 
Hong Kong. There he and an international group of volunteers load- 
ed a million Bibles aboard a barge and sailed for the Chinese main- 
land: When they hit the beach on their nighttime smuggling mission, 
10,000 Chinese Christians were waiting. 

“Ev eringhams a are either a3 ungodly as you can get, or else are very 
holy men,” sim izes John the preacher. 

O When Dr. Dei Everingham was being sworn in as Australia's 
minister of health in 1972, he refused to “swear by Almighty God.” 
“fm a practicing atheist,” he told me. He wok an oath instead. The 
64-year-old physician's strong dislike for “the personification of the 
force of nature . ...as God" has made hima vocal opponent of orga- 
nized religion, Today, semi-retired, he remains committed to com- 
munity health, birth control, and abortion on request. 
G Paul Everingham, a still young 43, was a get-thingsdone Alice 
Springs lawyer of only 33 when he became chief minister of the 
Northern Territory —as vast as three Californias; its 150,000 people, 
though, are well outnumbered by wild buffalo, camels, and huge 
crocodiles that feast from time to time on their human neighbors. 
“I builtthree towns,” he tellsme, just three dans afterretiring unde- 
feated, “but you can't see the things I'm most proud of. | got self- 
government for the territory and updated the 1860 criminal code, it's 
now the most modern in the country.” 
O Hadnot Dianne Everingham been « product of the 1960sand "70s 
cultural upheavals, I'd never have found her in Sydney. Dianne and 
her“mate” of 1) years, Stan, parents of two children, have nevermar- 
ried. Not has she changed her name. “We think of it as a lifetime rela- 
tionship. But we're aware other things can happen,” says Dianne 
© Kathleen Everingham is being given her farewell from life in a 
solemn service at the old church closé by Matthew's original land 
grantatthe Ponds: Yer itis hermourning sister who reminds just how 
thoroughly this “convict” family has infiltrated every nook of the 
nanion, Alma Everingham is also the Roman Catholic nun Sister 
Mary Francis Regis. 











\h THIS SOCIAL PATCHWORK that a convict's offspring have 

| sewn over Austrilia, where do 1 fit in? Representative, | 

" believe, of Australia’s future dircctions—prowing closer to 

cur Asian neighbors than cur relatives in far-off Europe, through 
travel, trade, and, yes, through the mixture of culture and race. 

That brings me back to the Bangkok dinner party, and my friend's 
concern formy heritage. There were prominent Lords Everingham in 
the L4th century—one of them was the keeper of Sherwood Forest. 
Are they my direct ancestors? Maybe. 

But I'm Australian, 20th century, and I'm proud that ut least one 
ancestor was a First Fleet convict. ef. 








BRANCHING OUT from the Hawkesbury Valley near Sydney 
in the 1860s, many Everinghums sought greener pastures in 
the subtropical river valleys of northern New South Wales. 
Near Taree, tall forests provided timber for a family coach- 
building business (top) early in the century. Today, near 
the Queensland border, two Everingham Pintiies grow 
bananas and fatten cattle along Terania Creek (left). 
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Frill Ever tiagthaarn 


first Aborigine to hold a cabinet 
seat, he ts also the lead singer in 
his family band, which has re- 
leased four albums of Australian 
bush ballads. 

Cither Evertnghams include 
Wayne, whose father, Ray, runs a 
banana plantation in New South 
Wales near Lismore; and Adam, 
a Sydney restaurateur, who 
hopes to make a fortune with his 


Children of the First Fleet 


| 


Evai¢ Hridge 


packaged souffle Like nary 
Everinghams he interviewed, the 
author notes that his parents, 
George and Joan, seen here feed- 
ing parrots ata Queensland 
ndture preserve, are “totally 
deveted to the outdoors. Mathes 
gors bodysurfing on Brisbane's 
beaches; well-nieaning young 
surfers often try fo rescue her.” 
Renowned Brishane artist Rick 
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Everingham says, “l have a nice 
feeling that | come from jenn] 
convict stack,” and hepes those 
visiting World Expo 88 in Eris 
bane later this year will drap by 
his studio. Bill Everingham, a— 
plastic surgeon in Brisbane, re- 
members: “When. | was a bevy, it 
wast fashionable to claim con- 
vict ancestry. Now it's become 
very fashionable” a 
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Photographs by 


MARY ELLEN MARK 
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“There is a laid-back and generous 
feeling in Australia, and the new 
immigrants have picked up that 
attitude. ... They gave me access 
to their lives.” 


HE SIGNS THAT HANG above Sydney's sidewalks 
announce the changing Havor of Australia’s largest 
city, Sydnevsiders who eat their lunch onthe move 
now have their choice of Lebanese spiced lamb 
Indonesian pork wie, and ltahan pizza—as well 
asacup ol English chips 

Australia has always been a land of immigrants. Aborigines 
arrived trom Southeast Astaat lews: 4) ,000 yearsago. The British 
came in 1788, followed by Germans, Chinese, ltalians, Greeks 
Perversely foranation that long regarded new settlers as the keys 
Lo success and security, the POVEriTienit pursued a “white Ams- 
tralia” policy for almost three-quarters of this century. Only 
since 1973 have immigrants been welcome without regard to 
race, nationality, or religion. Today some 20 percent of Austra: 
lia’s population of 16 million is foreign-born. Asians Jead in thi 
number of new timmigrants—paralleling Austra 
awareness that its economic future is tied to its region. Current 
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national policy also gives precedence to refugees and immi- 
prants with farnily members alreacly ving in the COLUTITY 
Award-winning photojournalist Mary Ellen Mark took het 
cameras to the suburbs of Sydnev, secking the faces of Austra 
as brst immigrants and the latest. She was welcomed to wed 
dings and tunerais, schoots and homes. In the community af 





Cabramatta, called “Viernamatia” by some Sydneysiders, she 
photographed these Vietnamese brothers in their apartment, the 
wall adorned with a clock in the shape of their homeland 

~The oldest brother, Hai, 28, on the right, was raising all the 
younger kids. Wearing identical pants is Khai, 18. with his 
girlfriend Uyen. Their friends would come over, and they had 
this wonderful clubhouse, sort of a crash pad for young Viet- 
namese,” Mark recalls. But like many refugees from authori 
larian regimes in Southeast Asia, this household is wary ol 





strangers. They refused to give Mark their list name when she 
visited, and later efforts to contact them were unsuccessful 

In the following pages Mark's photegraphs and comments 
capture the reality, the jov, and the hope of Sydney's ethnic 
COP ALTE es 


—FELIZABETH A. MOLZE 
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“I wanted to photograph people 


who were immigrating to a 
country because they had to. This 
woman at the Sydney airport had 


just arrived from war-torn Lebanon.” 
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“These young Maltese girls, posing in front of their parents’ 
wedding picture, go to a school with an amazing ethnic mix.” 


PROUD IN THER UNIFORMS, Tanwa lepe 
and Sanya Torna attend St. Marys 
Pomary Schodl in Erskineville, where 
half the students are from minority 
ethnic groups, including Soutneast 
Asians. I rhanese Portuguese Ttalpanrns, 
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“These sisters of the bride were waiting to be presented to the 
guests. | loved the Lebanese. They are very warm. Each family 
is an enclave unto itself.” 


ENGULFED IN FINERY, miltd-of-honor 
Lody Ethiou, right, and bridesmaid 
Gloria will join the reception line 
greeting guesis at a suburban wedding 
Originally from Tripoli, the Elhlous 
have been in Australia for 22 years 
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“He looks angry, but he is just 
playing with the kid. It shows how 
pictures can lie. Despite the 
degradation of the area, Redfern 
has a lot of force and power to it.” 





IN THE HEART of Sydney's Redfern district, Aborigine Charlie Coffee playfully grabs 


| , | a " i i I HH =} er, | k s 
fis cousin Mickey Hickey, "We were just muckin’ around,” Charlie said. Reminié 
cent of New York ity s South Bronx, this section of Redfern wears a facade of de- 
cily, grayyete (Ss Prorary are fore ret i heer fulness pervades —until late afternoon 


when alcohol takes its toll and 200 vears Of; oppression rises lo the surface 
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“The girl with the black eve 
tore at my heart. She had 
been kicked in the face by 
her boyfriend. It seemed 
symbolic of what can happen 
to women, particu larly 

in a group that is under- 
privileged and suffering — 
the way a lot of urban 
Aborigines are.” 


AD ACE EPTANCE Seems fo wish the Pid es 


of black-eyed Maril 
end Rene Riley, passing firme in che 
de hk alleys of Redfern. Although there 
secma ac growing awarcness thrat Aghiow 
Australia af the injustice done to Apa 
Leirnes cblare i wil Ih rec HPA OF ther 
land claims. both urban and rural resi 


yn Cargill and het 


dents struggle to survive with dignity 
Their life expectancy 56 years, infant 
mortality is triple the national rate 
and unemployment is six times as high 
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“One of my surprises was the Muslim school, with girls wearing 
head coverings. This five-year-old sits on a prayer sheet.” 


AN ALTERNATIVE fo secular and Christian 
schools, the Nur Muslim Primary School 
witt established in 1983. In addition to 
standard subjects, students learn the 
Koran and Arabic. Local resistance has 
forced the school ta move nine times, some- 
times to private homes, once to a tent. 








“Mother Michaila was born in Russia in 1898. She told me she 
had dressed as a boy to fight in World War I, where she lost an 
arm. Pictures of Jesus cover the walls of her convent room.” 


A NEWCOMER fo Austratia, Mother Michalla 
arrived via Germany and Brazil ar the 
Russian Orthodax convent in Kentlyn in 
1979, The community numbers 13: four 


women have joined in the past two years 





“I always feel strange going to a 
stranger's funeral. Both family and 
patients grieved for Yang Chan Rong. 
a Chinese herbalist and acupunctur- 
ist, who was one of the boat people 
from Vietnam.” 





A TIME OF SORROW unites new immigrants and Australian friends, At the funeral of 
Yung Chan Rong, 53, his eldest daughter, Ling Xiao, carries his picture, his son 
David Ling Zen a bowl of joss sticks. Mr, Yang's family was originally from Canton 
China, but lived in Vietnam for 36 years. In [978 the Yangs abandoned their posses- 
sions and fled. Half the family found sanctuary in Malaysia, and—after 17 months 
ind refugee camp—emigrated to Sydney 
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“T found many newcomers 


wanting desperately to fit in. 
When this little girl grows 
up, she will undoubtedly 
have a strong Australian 
accent. 


IATL OF Wai CL Lee Crudled in the 
arms of her fathe Rounarith Mat. #x- 
month-old Lecka wears a Western-style 
drcva for the wedding of her qunt in the 
cuburh of Carramar. The family fled the 
illine fuels” of K CPL Lt hea in) RD, 
arriving in Lwsthicthie a year later vid 
Thai refugee camps. The wedding of 
pew tiy a! Mao ana Pune Chettira Keo 
blended Austratian and Cambodwin 
the bride wearing both traditional and 
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CONSOLED by his new friend Normic Rowda, immigrant Sherwin Torres faces the 
consequences of not yet learning English. He did nat understand when a fellaw 
student asked for her ball back, and in the resulting tussle he fell in the playground 
English is quickly picked up in school, Adults make slower progress, often facing 


waite lists for classes fo learn the language Of their new homeland. 








“I thought this Filipino boy who had 
just started attending St. Mary’s 
Primary School was homesick, but 
he was upset because a girl had 
taken a ball away from him.” 


By STANLEY 
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anatomy of a huge python and three barramundi, or giant perch, is revealed 





ind painting style cailed A ray, begun about 9,000 years ago, The park's 
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E COME UPON the 
rock suddenly. It 
“towers above us; 
weather-beaten 
sandstone 500 yards in circum: 
ference and 75 feet high. Strange 
beings, fish, and other animals 
stare down from the walls, im- 
ages in ted ond yellow ochet 
plinted by # long-forgerten artisy. 
A borman skull and other bones 
lic in a senall cavern 

Thisis Malangangetr, in Aus- 
trulia’s Kakadu National Park 
(map, page 274), continuously 
inhabited for more than 23,000 
years. Only ten or twelve yeas 
ago people still lived here —an 
Aboriginal people called the 
Gagudju 

Looking carefully at the floor 
of the cavern, we sce stone spear- 


points, scrapers. and the bones of 


the animals the people hunted. 
Owerlying these objects are more 
recently used artifacts: beer cans, 
plastic battles, and corroded 
batteries. 

On the walls, beside finely 
drawn paintings ol fish and an 
echidna, or spiny anteater, are 
crude images of goats, pigs, and 
buffalo, brought here for the first 
time abouta hundred years 
agco—dramatic evidence of one 
culture's retreat in the face of 
another: 

In the silence of the now emp- 
ty rock complex, the spirit of the 
old inhabitants ts still palpable 
The ashes of their last fire seer 
fresh. But the Gagudju have left 
Malangangerrand now live eise- 
where in the park. Many have re- 
linquished their ancestral lands 
altogether. 

We feel an almost overwhelm- 
ing sense of loss, for the Gagud- 
ju's culture—a remnant of one 
going back +7,000 years or 
more — may well disappear over 
the next few generations, a casu- 
alty of human movement and 
dimming memories 

My wife, Belinda, and | spent 
18 months in Kakadu filming a 
National Geographic Television 
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Special." During that time we 
discovered something about the 
Gagudju's way of life, how they 


viewed nature und their environ 


ment. The people slowly. befriend- 


ed us and told us what they call 
“their story.” 

For the first seven months we 
flimed and photographed only 
the wildlife: a pair of white- 
breasted sea eagles at their nest 
from a blind on top of a 60-foor 
rower, huge crocodiles carch- 
ing fish in a billabong, flocks of 
hundreds of thousands of geese 
feeding ina marsh, flying foxes 
squabbling noisily in their day- 
tithe roost. 

We sat in blinds for hours, 


I give you this story. 
This proper, true story. 
People can listen. 

I'm telling this while 
you've got time. 


HIG BILL MEIDTE Bx 
ALSTRALIAS RARADL MAN 


sometinves days, We stopped to 
look: at flowers and saw how the 
brilliant préeen-and-orange lori- 


docets extracted their nectar, We 


fished a little. At the galleries of 
paintings we tried to make sense 
of the many figures and patterns 
So we became immersed in the 
Gagudju's world. And all the 
time we were being watched and 
appraised by one of the world's 
most observant peoples. 


HEN ONE DAY as we drive 

roward the East Alligator 

River, one of the elders 
stops us: It i Big Bill Neidjie — 
white haired, tall, and imposing. 
In his deep, rumbling voice he 
says, “T been watching you. You 

“Australia’s Twilight of rhe 

Dreamtime” will air an PRS TV on 
Wednesday, February 10 


have plenty time to sit and watch 
animals, think about things; just 
like Gagudju.” 

We reply that it is really the 
only way to get to know a place 
well In the course of the conver- 
sation we ask him about the ani- 
malsand the rock paintings. 
Getting into his-car, he says, 
“You come tomy place. Cannon 
Hill. We'll talk about things. I'l] 
tell vou my story.” Then he is off 
The ice is broken. 

The next day we po to Cannon 
Hill, to Neicjie’s camp out on the 
floodplain, He is sitting cross- 
leaned under a shady tree. Sever- 
al howses where his large family 
lives stand around a clearing. 

On that day and many others 
we spend with Neidjie, we talk 
about the Gagudju's calrure, 
their way of life. Neidjie also in- 
troduces us to other elders, and 
we talk to them about aspects of 
their “story.” They show us spe- 
cial paintings and sacred rocks 
and water holes. 

We had been vaguely aware 
that the cultore had lost much of 
its vigor. But it came os a shock 
to realize that the five elders we 
came to know, and a few others 
besides, alone know everything 
that remains of the Gagudju's 
ancient culture. This knowledge 
has never been written down. It 
exists only in the minds of these 
few elderly men. They are the 
library of the Gagudju. 

Big Bill Neidjie was the first to 
approach (Continued on page 276) 


Now PAINTING, Gagudju 
elders insist, an image often 
called the owl man by non: 
Ahorigines wats really made 
by Diawok, a creator being 
who assumed the form af a 
cuckoo and left his outline 
ona rock, Many masterpieces 
line the walls of this gallery, 
Yuwenjeoyay, revered as a 
Dreaming site Tradition holds 
that painting at such places 
kept alive the power of the 
Dreamtime. 


Notional Geographic, February 1938 
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Althougn young people show less and less interest in their cultural roots, and fewer 
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ONOHED with world heritage 


site status and approaching the 
size of Alavha’s Denali National 
Park, Kakadu —its name derives 
from the word Gagudju—awreps 
over 6,600 square miles of the 
Australian Continent's Top End 
Near the park's eastern edge reers 
the Arnhem Land Escarpment and 
Plateau (opposite), 1.6 billian 
yeursold The jutting cliff face 
dt upper center isa site known as 
Lightning Dreaming, made sacred 
by Namarkon, the lightning nna 
Habitats include fractured rick 
mMatequs, Plie alyptus woodlands, 
floodplains, billabongs, ane tidal 
flats. Within thrive some SO gpe- 


cies of mater | ine funding i large 


marsupial population), 73 af rep- 
tiles, and 273 of birds — about a 
third of Australia’s bird species. 


Spurring Kakadu’s creation was 


the discavery of uranium deposits 
within these larteds. The Federal 
government excluded them from 
the park but has so far allowed 
onl yore mine to operate. 
Ancestors of the Gagudju cane 
to Australia from Southeast Asia, 
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island hopping when the sea level 
wus lowered by an toe age. Mir- 
roving. @ Stone Age scene, Nipper 
Kapirigt (below, at right) watches 
Bluey Tkirr ¢ rai a knife from a 
quarteite block in his left hand, 
lurmmering with a stone in his 
right. Of a total Gagudjw popula- 
rion of 330, fewer than hat/ live 
within the parle. 
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us. Then came George Namit- 
gum, gentle and courteous, yet 


a f00d man with a spear, On some 


points of memory Namingum 
called on his brother, Nipper 
Kapinigi, a slight, straight man 
witha prophet's lace Iramed 
by etay hair and beard, Then 
there wies Big Bill's cousin Fetix 
lyanuk, singer of song cycles 
Finally, there was the artist Bluey 
Ukirr, younger than the other 
initiates, beat a CIESAiIVve link Lid 
the paintings we could see 
Through their generosity of 


spirit these men opened their fiv- 
Ine library to us. J hev told ws 
shout Marrnavwiti, the sea eagle 
who snatches away the spirit 
when a person dies; about 
Dyuway, the bowerbird, who 
keeps the mitiation oeremonies, 
about Ginga, the crocodile, who 
got the lumps on his back when 
he was blistered in a fire 

hese 
English. But even so, their words 
spoken soltly in short sentences 


elders speak limited 


have a poetic directness. Nelijie 
has said, for oample, “Pirst 

[white] people come to us, they 
started and run our life 


[hey bring drink First they 


quick 


should ask about fish, cave, 
Creamine, bur they rush in 
They make school 


Aborigine 


teach. Now 


everything. 
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To understand the Gaguciu is 
to understand their Dreamrime 
oS a Very COMpICx Concept, bo 
the Gagudju a simple one that 
explains the cohesion and inter 
dependence of all living things. 

“Dreaming and “Dreamtime: 
ate direct translations [rom the 
Aboriginal words but; in fact 
have litth: to do with dream as 
we know thent. Dreamtime relers 
to the beginnings of life and its 
continuation into the future 

[he late Silas Roberts, an 
Aboriginal leader close to the 





Gagudju, explamed it this way 
“Aboriginals have a special con 
nection with everything that is 
We see all things tat 
ural as part of us. All the things 


natural 


on carth we see 2s part human.’ 
HE 
is 25 follows Levnig, long 

-belore the Dream- 

time. before time could be 


GAGUD]U creation story 
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ecu 
ed, the world had no shape; it 
was soft and wobbly. Then, atthe 
beginning of the Dreamtime 
Wartamurrineundyi came out of 
thesea. A female being in human 
form, she created the land and 
gave birth to the people. She pave 
them their languages. Other cre 
ator beings came 
tiant ancestral crocodile, made 
the rock country; Marrawuti. the 


- Ginga, the 
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Aboriginal culture, a mounted 
European may depict a member 
of Jain McKinlay’s party, which 
écouted the Northern Territory 
in 1866. Ludwig Leichhardt, 

the first white man to write of 
the region, reported in 1845, 
"The natives flocked around ws 
from every direction.” 


sea eagle, brought water lilies in 
his claws and planted them on 
the floodplain. 

Cmce the (reat Spirit ANCES(IOTS 
had completed their creative 
aces, they put themseives into the 
lamiscape, where they remain to 
this day. Warramurrunpund)i is a 
white rock in the woodland, 
Ginga isa rock outerop textures 
like a crocodile’s hack. These 
places are called Dreaming sites 
and still contain the power and 
energy of the Dreamtime 

In all these things, Neidjie 
stressed, all living things are as 
one. He said, “Earth our mother, 
eagle our cousin. Tree, he ts 
pumping our blood. Grass is 
growing. And water And we are 
all one.” He added that when the 
ancestral beings had completed 
their creation, they told the 
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people: “Now we have done 
these things, you make sure they 
remain like this for all time. You 
Must nol change anvining. 
Thus: the people were charged 
with the custodianship of the 
land and all living things. It is 
what the Gagudju call “looking 
after the country.” The Dream 
time then is the cohesive force 





that keeps man and his environ- 
merit in harmony. It has done 50 
for perhaps 2.000 penerations 
Life is as bountiful in Kakadu 
now as lever was 

Because they are an integral 
pratt ol AA TLITe aril che land. le 
cause they are the land, Aborigi- 
nal people carmor understand 
why anyone would want to alter 
or destroy it—what would 
amount 10 killing the life-force. 
As one of therm said, “White man 
got no Dreaming. Him go ‘nother 
way,... Him potroad Delong 
himself" To the Aborigines itis a 
road contrary to nature and leads 
bo eventual destruction 

To tell us their story, Neidjie 
and some of the other elders took 
us to special and sacred places 
where few outsiders have been 

One day George Namingum 


takes 24 to Rakadu’s outstanil- 
ing gallery of rock paintings at 
Yuwenjeayay. Namingum, like all 
the elders, does not know his ex- 
actage, but he must be in his 
70s. He ts soft-spoken, but scars 
across his nose and cheek tell of 
o hand life in the bush and on 
cattle stations. Seated in our car, 
he directs us along a rutted dirt 
track, then on faint whee! marks 
heading toward the escarpment 
For miles we drive through the 
open eucalypms woodland, Then 
the country oper on a treeless 
plain, anc before us We see tow- 
ering sandstone rocks 

With barely perceptible hand 
movements, Namingum guides 
us across dry, steep-sider! creek 
beds, ever deeper into the escarp- 
ment. Abruptly we hit a termite 
mound, then ford a stream over 
slippery boulders. nce more we 
are surrounded by trees, Finally 
the woodland ends ata wide 
sandy stream shaded by the 
weeping follage of tall paperbark 
trees. The banks are steep and 
made of loose sand, Even our 
four-wheel-drive vehicle cannot 
deal with that From here -we 
must walk 

All three of us ure plad to hear 
the songs of honey eaters. Pant- 
Ing and sweating with the effort 
of Carrying heavy equipnient up 
the steep slope, we find ourselves 
at last at the base of a sheer, 
600-foor cliff, and-staring at us 
from eve level are hundreds of 
figures — people, spints, kanga- 
roos, cranes, goannas, echidnas, 
and everywhere fish, Painted in 
red and yellow ocher and white 
clay, the gallery —which is more 
than 200 feet long—is alive with 
all the creatures, real ancl imag- 
ined, from the bush. We are 
transtixed 

We sit quictly on some large 
rocks. Above us the pure notes of 
a white-lined honey eaters song 
echo off the rock face. “Ah,” says 
Namingum, “that's the spirit of a 
woman calling out for her lover 

“See that big barramuncli fish 
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over there?” he says eventually 
“That was painted by my cousin 
Najombobmi.” We move closer to 
the paintings, and Namingum 
tells something about thers The 
act of painting, together with cer- 
tain rituals, enstires that the ani: 
mals will always be available 
both as food and for the people's 
Dreamings, thelr rovers 

These rock paintings of Ka- 
kactii—and there are many thou- 
sands—are among the wonders 
of the world, Anthropologists 
and archacologists estimate that 
the oldest artwork dates back at 
least 20,000 years—and-some say 
35,0000). This.artistic tradition 
conunues, but nowadays Aborig- 
inal artists paint mainly on bark 
Painting on rocks virtually 
ceased about 15 years ago 

Namingum says that the carli- 
est paintings —delicately brushed 
imapes of man and animals— 
were not done by people. They 
were painted by the mostly 
friendly and shy Mimi spirits 
“The Mimis showed Aboriginal 
people haw to hunt kangarons, 
how to paint, aad many other 
things. You ask my brother 
Kapirigi—he knows.” 


LUEY ILKIBR is. one of the 
last parnters still working 
in Kaxadu. He lives deep 

in the bush with his wile, Susan 
Aladjingu, and a number of rela- 
tives who come and go. They 
have a pickup wuck-and some: 
limes go into town jor supplies 
But they prefer to live off the 
land, to ham and to gather their 
food inthe old way, Costual vist- 
[ior are not welcome, bur Alad 
jingu and Ukirr too had heard of 
sand sent word thar we could 
come and see them 

When we arrive at their place, 
the two of them are sitting in the 
shade of a bough shelter. Sorme- 
how they knew we were ¢ oming 
although we had not mide con- 
tact with them. Aladjingu 14 busy 
making a basket out of pandanus 
fronds, in ber lap she has a baby 
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wallaby she is raising. Ukier 
smokes his pipe. Soon we are 
talking as naturally as if we have 
known each other for years. 
Aladjingu is full of fun and 
laughter. Ukirr has a more quiet 
sense Of humor. He is not as old 
as the other initiated men we 
have met. He is trim and vigor- 
ous. We talk and talk. About 


Vow OF OUTSIDERS changed 
ina hurry after the aliens 
begun to impose their will an 
Aboriginal culture, In Libire 
gallery a white man’s por- 

trait is interpreted by Big Bill 
Neidjie as “standing with hands 


in pockets, telling wi what fo do.” 





animals. About the old days 
woon they lived entirely on bush 
tucker, Finally we say that we 
would like to watch him doa 
painting. He agrees 

“But itwill ake a long cine,” 
he warns: “You come back day 
alter tomorrow. We'll go to Flying 
Fox Creek. The best srringybark 
is in that place." 

As we leave, Aladjingu pives 
Belinda the baby wallaby, “You 
make him grow big, then bring 
him back and we'll eat hom,” she 
says and then laughs and laughs 
The wallaby lived with us for 
many months until one day we 
fevit go in the wild—a long way 
fromm Ukire's camp 


‘HE STRINGYBARK THEES, 
a kind of eucalypnis, are 

— magnificent—tall and 
straight. The bark isa traditional 
building material for wet-season 
shelters —and a perfect “canvas” 
for Ukirr (pages 290-291) 

Two months after we wanch 
him-select and cut a stretch of 
bark, we drive up to [kirr and 
Alacdijingu's camp. He is busy 
trimming a piece about five by 
three feet in-size. Arranged be- 
side him are his brushes, a prind- 
stone, ochers, and a can of water 

"l thought you would be com: 
ing today,” he says with o big 
smile. Lising a wide store-bought 
brush, UWkirr covers the bark with 
deep red ocher. “That ocher is 
the same as blood, and blood he 
sive life to animats in the paint 
ing,” he explains 

Next he grinds white clay fio 
his new pigment. “All night | 
been thinking, thinking,” he says, 
“what to paint, how che lines 
must go. | will paint animals of 
East Alligator Dreaming.” With 
Sure movements he outlines a 
crocodile, then a barramundi. No 
hesitation, no mistakes, nothing 
to copy from. The stems, leaves, 
and a flower of a water lily twine 
through the composition 

Now the difficult, time- 
consuming part begins. The 
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wi Pit shapes must be worked 

ver with very, very fine lines 
making upa Variety ol patterns 
Fach Wii 1 OWn Meaning, | 
of them invoking the power of 
the Drearntine 

Four months clapse belare 

kine puts-the last line on the 
last animal, the barramundi, His 
masterwork ts complete and his 
cpiritual task accomplisted. lt is 
the act of painting that connects 
the artist with the Dreamtinne 
Once it is completed, it has nc 
further significance. But im the 


modem world it has value A 
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Cagudiu chttciren the shapes: cy 
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their traditional world. In an open 
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with bark twine. A ligard, croce 
dile, crab, water hily, canoe, ani 
lighining bottarc dso among Uh 
ome 250 patterns in their reper 
toire. Having learned his lesson 
we fristy youngsler scires a lone 
necked turtle (Chelodina rugosa) 
caught by an adult and destined 
for roasting. [he same species is 
documented in rock art (right) 
While whites generally speak of 
just two seasons for Kakaidlia— the 


a ety} 


naintine of this size-and artistry 
can be worth more than a thou 


sand douars 


LWARR IS alin I poOSing 
rock about 400 feet high 
[he acher colors of it 
lissured and fractured face glow 
in the evening light The rock 
and its perfect reflection in thy 
pool below seem to be alive 
We have come to this special 
place with Nantingum 5 brother 
hy Ippet K apinigi 


it the entrance to a derp canyon 
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mythology. As soon as we arrive, 
Kap), & somewnal i za) Berton 
with oray hair and long beard 
Sheps Cfo a prominent Dililder, 
holding aapear. Facing Djuwwarrs 
glowing face, he speaks te the 
rock ond the canyon in a ringing 
voice, like a messenger roman 
other world. In his own language 
hue Announces his rese nce to the 
spirits there, asking their permis 
sion to enter-and saying that hw 
has brought two friends. It is 
eerie to hear our names echoing 
down the canvor 


The formalities over, Kepirig 





Wet from November through April 
and the Dry fram May thrown Oc: 
tober—the Gapvudiu traditionally 
have recognized six seasons that 
cvcie around the ecology af their 
fate dnd they have hiedteel ijtat 
COs accordine lv. When o cer 
tain plant flowers, for instance 
they leriow that stingrays will by 
fat and ready for harvesting 

So strong ts he Aboriginal bond 
to the land that, through oral his 
Lory, sone groups apparenity still 
Know the locations of sacred cite 
now under the sed that were 2x 
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certinld est colors. [he normalty ell . noha It +s almost dark now 
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pool.” Kamirig says, Almud] is mood, Like all the elders he is eects. Like an omen, one brashes 
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The next day Kapirigi takes us 
ona walk up the canyon, along a 


running stream full of fish, tos 
thes. and an occasional freshwater 
The canyon encs in 
wills: a waterfall 
trickles down one face, and be- 
low it we see a still, black pool 
"Thats where Almud) lives, down 
there. You got to be careful 

and not bathe here. of fish, a 
speak loudly, And d lon't throw 
stones into this pool, A lew years 
ago | bring 
| told him the sane 


ETE rad fe 


abstere rock 


oan archaeoleoisr fella 
Don't 
throwstone, But he laugh und 
throw @ big-rock in the poo! 


he fe 


right there. That night a big 
storm come up and wash away 
his camp 
stason too.” Kapirigi laughs—but 
yuietly On the way back we rest 
on a sandy beach. 
“Scr those caves.” Ka mirigi 
That’ 5 whe re Melimis live 
Kapirigi mow tells ue that these 
elusive Spirits live inside the 
rocks. They are so thin that the 
suighntest wind will break thei 
long necks. Only when it ts calm 


savs. 


do they come out to hunt and 
paint. lt onyone comes or a 
breeze springs up, they blow on 
the rocks, which then part to let 
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croveadile crush g barramundi 

a fish alsa fervored iv a white- 
breasted sea eagle (above). To the 
Gagudiu, the crocodile is Ginga 
Once, in the form of a man, he 
cought fire and rushed into the 
witer, turning himself inte a 

" of hii ster: 
ef aren as 


crocodile with a lege 
line bumps. The eagle 
Marrawuti, snatches away a per 
con's soul at death and broughe 
water lilies to the floodplain. The 
steds.of the red lily | right) are a 
fradifional Cegud ju food 


bud that was in the dry 


them enter and close behind 
them again. People must be care- 
ful, Kapirigi-says, lor sometimes 
the Mims will lure them into the 
rocks and then lock them up, 

“When do the Mimis come 
out?” we ask 

“Every evening, but we can't 
see them 


Like this leaf, ora painting.” 


They leave messages 


The moment seems tight to 
question Kapirigi about his: view 
of the next world, “If men can 
breoome animals. and animals 
men, weask, “when we die, do 
we become animals?” 

The answer m-unequivocal 
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tre the rock country of the 


Arnhem Land Escarpment Marry 


of the park's outcrops and hollows 


are brliewed to have been created 


oy an ancestral kangaroo 

Gurri, the blue-tongued lizard, 
is thought to have bruised his 
mouth ind head-first fall among 
the racks, He browght social orga 


nization fo the Gagudju 








No, we dant. When we die voice Carricd throweh the cavern lew people know tie proper way, 
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Ukirr, with some forceful ad 
vice from Kapingi and Neigjie 
shows [onathan and the others 


rock with 
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mise beam. All these storie 
together tell of the earth, the 
mimals, and Aboriginal people 
The old people, they know this. 
Thats why for thowsands and 
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weeping paperbarks on thi 
floodplain as Jonathan Yarre 
rare, iedininie on his fishing 
Spear, surveys his clan's trotd:- 
ton fines: Chily one thing 
could intrude Miri sds A am 
idvilic scene—the know ledger 
that nearby lies oa uranium di 
posit thal one day may be 


mined 


Gon t learn now, in 20 years’ time 
you willicry becatse you don't 
Know your story But too late 
then. We will be gone 

Seldom if ever have the youn- 
per Gagudju heard anvthing like 
this. lt makes a. deep impression 
We too are deeply moved, both 
by Big Bill's speech and also by 
the trust he and the others place 
Inws: Involving ws in their lives 
and very view of the world 


When we 
on trom Kakadu. we lefi a ¢mall 


hina ls Fizacl tl) hove 


tame recorder with Jonathan. Per- 
hans inspired by hts father's-elo 
quence, jonathan and the othe 
trainees went with Kapirigi to an 
area deep in the escarpment. For 
hours Kaoirig talked, in thei 
own language, about the Dream 
res connected with that 
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O_K PAINTING IO Kaka 
virtually ceased more 





than a decade ago, But 
i few artists soll create 
Dreamtime images on bark,and 
we were beinended Oy the most 
skilitul painter, Bluey Ukirr, and 
his wife, Susan Aladjingu, They 
let us witness the painstaking 
creation of one of his works 
Ukirr used alone forked 
branch te scale a stringybark tree 
(left), from which he chopped 
ut a 15-foot-lony collar of bark 
it home, weeks of curime and 
flattening followed. When a 
smooth piece of bark was ready 
for painting, Ulkirr coated it with 
red ocher and outlined animal 
designs in witite pigment Then 
he filled In shapes such as a wal- 
laroo (right), adding intricate 
lines made with a grass-stem 
brush so fine that he could mot 
Work in-a breeze. After fous 
moths of off-and-on work, the 
Masterpiece was complete, worth 
a thousand dollars or more to a 
collector of Aboriginal art. 
“Home” to [ki and Aladjingu 
ia fairly free-floating concept 
They often stay in a lean-to a few 
yards away trom their new open 
plan howse (top right) Mm one of 
several sites called outstations 
scattered throughout the park 
They use their hwo rooms mainly 
lor storage and live in open areas 
umder the rool: there is no wa- 
ter or electricity. The house, 
their Toyota pickup, and other 
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ecrvices are provided by the 
Gagudju Assocaron, which dis- 
tributes and invests 3.3 million 
Australian dollars(U, S$. $2.2 
million) annually in uranium 


rovaihes tor | 





i Gagudju. hkirr 
is nota Gagudju—although they 
consult him on tribal matters— 
but Aladjingu ts, and as. an adult 
receives 42-000 a year tor lite 
Thus, materialism has invaded 
they 





ives They enjoy listening 
to Aboriginal folk music and 
ASIANA COUNITY and Westen 
tunes On their radio-cassetie 
recorder. ikite wants 4 two 
Way Tadio “because evervone else 
ina few outstations] has one” 
But despite the Gagudju's rela- 
live prosperity, they share the 
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afflictions of all of Awstralia’s 
200 000 Aborigines, survivors oo 
200 yeurs of persecution and dis- 
ease. Their population has fal 





en 
by a third since the late | 8th cen- 


tury; many Aboriginal groups 
have vanished alnopether. A sign 
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of hope came late last year when 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
sought o “compact of under- 
standing with these dispossessed 
Australians 

In Kakadu, (kirr and Alad- 
jingu still enjoy living off the 
land, hunting for bush ouicker 
suich.as turtles, fish, snakes, 
poannas, and yams. Those things, 
unlike machines that break 
down, have not lost their value 


Ce TTAISGER AGL the 
1 adjustment is harder Try- 
* ing to mheerl two cu lrures 
hathway, lonathan Yarramarna 
(telt, atcenter) practices Awstra- 
lian Rules football in Jabiru, the 
town within the park that serves 
the uranium industry 

Yarramama's dream of turning 
professional was ended by a car 
accident near the town of Alice 
Springs. But there he found an- 
other dream, a young? Worn 
named Sharon whe 
returned to her native Australia 
from Canada. She became his 
wife. At home their daughter, 
Natasha (Tasha), celebrates her 
second birthday (below lett) 
a-sign of change, since most Ab- 
origines do not know their birth 
date. Visiting the camp of her 
grandfather, Big Bill Neidjie, 
Tasha gets on famously with a 
friend named Reginald (right) 
Although Yarramarna leh 

school at age 16, he has been 
trained as one of a handhul of 
GCagudyu park rangers. Balancing 
the world he works in with the 
world of his elders can some- 
times be a dilemma. He is at 
home patrolling the bush anc 
dors sounme interpretacion for 
wisitors —but not much, Like 
all Gagudju, he is wary of the 
ness tourism encouraged by 
the Norther Territory. Some 
officials predict that by 19s), 
200,000 people a year will tlock 
to Kakadu—although all but 
two of its rock-art complexes 
are closed to the public, 
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So now I've got to 
teach my children 
_how to learn 
Aboriginal way. 
That why I write 

this book. . . . 
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‘ This whole magazine is about Australia? 
THO. 
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The Airline of Australia 


INDANGERED SPECIES like 
the rabbit-eared bandicoot 
of Australia (right) have 
long found a friend in the Inter- 
national Union for Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Re- 
equrces (IUCN), Among its 
many activities, this unique 
organization publishes the 
authoritative “red data books,” 
which monitor the «tatus of 
threatened animals around the 
world 

Composed of 592 members 
from 117 countries, the TUN 
this month celebrates 40 vears 
of conservation leadership. [ts 
members inc 
organizations as well as high- 
level government agencies in 
both developed and developing 
nations. This past year, [ am 
proud to say, the National Geo- 
graphic Society was accepted for 
membership, joining such orga- 
nizations in the United States as 
the National Park Serwice, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the 
National Audubon Society, 

The central purpose of the 
IUCN is to belp nations take 
acdvantare of natural resources 
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Partners in preserving 
the natural world 
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without cestroving those that 
are irreplaceable. Recognizing 
that people suffering from hun- 
ger, poverty, and disease cannot 
make endangered wildlife their 
top priority, it promotes eco- 
namic improvement through the 
sustainable use of natural 
LESuTLeS., 

From its headquarters in 
Gland, Switzerland, the IUCN 
operates six international com- 
MisS]ons of Cape io ETL topics 





such as national parks and pro- 
tected areas And species sur- 
wival. [it maintains computer 
centers in (ambricige and Kew, 
England. and Ronn, West Ger- 
many, to monitor wildlife and 
natural areas. And in 1980 it 
published the World Conserva- 
Hon Stratggy, offering speciic 
guidelines for national and re- 
gional conservation policies 

Our membership in the [UCN 
is & natural extension of the 
(seographic's century-long con- 
cern for the environment. Over 
the vears the Society has sup- 
morted the creation of Redwood, 
Sequoia, Canyonlands, and 
North Cascades National Park« 
in the United States, and the 
Gombe Stream National Park in 
Tanzania. Through our maga- 
Fines, books, and films we have 
stimulated public awareness of 
conservation sues such a acid 
rain, Wildlife smuggling, and 
poaching. By sustained funding 
of research PrORTAALS, niwW &k- 
ceeding five million dollars 
annually, we have widened the | 
world = knowledge of endan- 
gered species from mountain 
porillas to black-footed ferrets. 

Kea member of the Society, 
vou cain take pride in this trac- 
tion, just-as you can look for: 
ward to our new participation in 
world conservation. As the 
members of the IUCN gather in 
San José, Costa Rica, this 
month to plan activities for the 
next few vears, we will be there 
to represent Wh, 
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Women of Saudi Arabia 
Lwas overjoved tosee the coverarticle on women 
al Arabia in the Gctober L987 issue, As an 18- 
year-old Saudi woman studying in the United 
States, [try to explain the situation of my sisters 
to Western friends, often without success. This 
article said almost everything | wanted to say anc 
then some. People do not realize how much more 
the veil means to us than a covering. Saud Ara- 
bia would not be Saudi Arabia without the veil, 
[zptHAR MANSUB 
Troy, New Fork 


Lhave just returned from Saudi Arabia, where I 
encountered heightened criticism of the Western 
press stemming from your October article, spe- 
cifically the pictorial coverage, Some pictures 
caused great offense, in particular those of Prin- 
cess Jawharah's banquet and the aerobics class. 
The main objection was that Jodi Cobb took 
those pictures on the understanding that they 
were for personal record only or without the 
knowledge of ber hostesses, She abused the hos- 
pitality and betrayed the trust placed in her by 
those who openéd their doors, possibly out of re- 
gard for Marianne Alirezo. | feel that she could 
not have agreed to the published pictures 

H. St. JOHN AgMITAGE 

East Horrington, Somerset 





Jodi Cobh and Marianne Altreca made it clear to 
allthat the photographs, such as this one of Mat 
Jormuni in Jiddalk, were for publication in thre 
CEOGHAPHIC, Mri, Alirena'’s opinions were altro 
iought during picture layout. Many women pic- 
tured hove not only expressed their pleasure with 
the photography but alse requesied prints 


























Your article glossed over many of the realities of 
women's tights in Saudi Arabia. [ spent several 
yours there as an American wite toa Saudi | met 
in graduate schoolin Ghigo, Tt wasn’ tuntil we set 
up housekeeping in the kingdom that my Saudi 
realized the full extent of his power over his fam: 
ily. Under Isham, he was allowed to beat me in 
front of our children to encourage discipline 
Since our marriage contract did not address my 
future rights to divorce or alimony, I hac no reli- 
giows or legal right to separate myself from my 
abusive husband. | fled with my two children 
and filed for divorce in the States; My ex- 
husband then kidnapped our toddlers, even 
though Islam grants a woman custody of minor 
children. In 1983 ] was allowed to reenter the 
kingdom to be near my children, yet police would 
notenforce written decrees by various ministries 
granting me visitation mihts because my &x- 
husband would not agree to them. 

There are 47 American-born children hele in 
Saudi Arabia under similar circumstances. The 
government is losing control over individuals 
who take the law into their own hands, 

KRRISTINE URLMAN 
Arimnigton Heights, (ianors 


A fine article, but the veil and ways of culture 
must not be presented as something the Saudis 
must dao away with. Women of our Western cul- 
ture would be shocked if Saudi women advised 
them to wear the veil. All cultures have shed 
blood to retain their identity. Mf change comes 
from within, by their women, let them deal with 
it a5 they may’. 

SPYROS CHIONDS 

Windsor, Gitar 
Having lived in Jiddah, Saudi Arabia, for four 
and a-half years, | know that this a very dilf- 
cult subject to tackic, Marianne Alireza knows 
the subject well, having been there off and on for 
40 years. When [met ber a few years back, | was 
surprised.at her love ancl enthusiasm for the Sau- 
di people. Lasked her how she had obtained a 
visa. She smiled and said, “No problem; I just 
cabled the king.” It’s amazing she could write a 
book banned there and write this article, also no 
doubt banned, and still freely come and po. 

MARTI LATRIDIS 

Tulsa, OMahomea 
Epilocue for Titanic 
Iwas one of those who said that [ wouldn't mind 
if they somehow brought the grand ship up or 
brought up an artifact for museum viewing. I've 
changed mv attitude because I've now seen her 
as whole as she can be—thanks to the composite 
photograph and the paintings by Ken Marschall 
(October 1987), 

JOANNE M, AYAN 

Victorville, California 
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Why, ch why, do you torment ws with complicat- 
ed foldouts ? 
From the depths of the bumpy chaise lounge 
There came a muffled curse, 
She was trying to fold the GEOGRAPHIC 
The same as it was at first! 
DENISE P, HARTZEL1. 
Chespeake, Virginia 


Outer Banks 
Charlie Cobb has shown us, in one of the best 
articles I've ever seen about the Outer Banks 


(October 1987), that-vou don't have to live here 


for a lifetime to recognize the dangers of being 
“awash in change.” 

ALTON BALLANCE 

Ocracoke, North Carolina 


Why, tn the name of sanity and conservation, 
does any state authority allow 6,00} swansa year 
to be slaughtered (pages 506-507)? These birds 
are very intelligent and pair for life, Each Janu- 
ary it tone of my greatest pleasures to go to Sir 
Peter Scott's Wildfowl Trust Reserve in Welney, 
Norfolk, United Kingdom, to see the swans who 
flv 6,000 miles from Siberia to winter here, Last 
January there were some 6,000 of them, about 
the same number permitted to be slaughtered for 
mmusement in cme state in the U.S, A. 

MARIJERIE PRESTON 

Bushey, Watford 


On the Atlantic flyway, North Carolina was itil- 
éd by 33,000 swons in 1086, a nvmber that over- 
crowded its refuges. 


In discussing Ocracoke you neglect the British 
Cemetery with its graves of four British seamen 
washed ashore after their ship, the H_©M_5. Bed- 
fordshive, was sunk bya German submarine dur- 
ing World War Ul, The “Beds” had been based 
at Ocracoke, and its 37-man crew welcomed by 
local families; some crewmen even opened bank 
accounts. After the Beds was torpedoed, debris 
and four bodies washed ashore. 
furnished lumber for caskets and buried them. 

JouN E. BEISEL 

Elizabethiown, Agatucky 


“Doc” Edgerton 
Why no mention of the work of Gjon Mili in your 
article on Doc Edgerton in the October issue? As 
anavid reader of Life magazine in the late 1930s 
and “40s, | was under the impression that Mili 
was the pioneer in high-speed photography. 

H. D, BENTLEY 

Forrington, Connecticut 


A friend and celleague af Doc's, Gion Mili led in 
bie application of Edgerton's new system of lighi- 
ing to magarsine photography. 


Members Forum 


Smell Survey 
Congratulations on the recent smell survey re- 
part(October 1987}. The charts are fascinating in 
themselves and clearly demonstrate your conclu- 
sions, Appreciated is the mention of questions 
that arise from this type of survey and acknow!l- 
edgment of the limitations of the conclusions, Itis 
a very credible and professional article on a very 
subjective aren. 

EuIseE WIDLUND 

North Bergen, New Jersey 


Among the bits of harse lore that an old cavalry 
man friend told me was that the finest pacifier for 
a fractious, bad-tempered horse was sweat. The 
men would rub their hands in their armpits and 
let the horse eniff. The result was invariably a 
much calmer animal 

Miss G. HurcHisin 

Auckland, New Zealand 


Asanile company commander in 1967, loperat- 
ed in the mountainous rain forest of Vietnam, 
where our senses became acutely developed, ¢s- 
pecially the sense of emell. We all became human 
bloodhounds. We could track the enemy along 
trails and determine his relative proximity by 
two characteristic odors. The first wae.a curious 
mixture of camphorand womlsmoke that perme- 
ated the enemy's uniforms and equipment. The 
second was the smell of destroyed vegetation, 
since animals rarely destroy vegetation. Often 
the point man discovered the enemy with deadly 
BECUTACY, Using just his nose. 

Co. J. W. Ripley 

FPO San Francisco, Calffornia 


Asa research psychiatrist with the East Orange 
VA Medical Center, | work with many Vietnam 
veterans who complain that their traumatic 
memories are triggered by specific odors- T would 
be interested to receive survey data 

HILLEL GLOVER, B.D, 

Eatt Orange, New Jersey 


We recerved dosent of requests for complete smell 
survey dala from researchers ranging from pradu- 
ote students to fragrance manufaciurers, to low 
yer Giigeling coses tavolving odorizing agents in 
the gas industry, to doctory Hke yourself, The 
gota fos been transferred to seven conmepuler- 
ready magnetic tapes, available at below cost to 
qualifving researchers, Contact National Geo- 
graphic Society, P.O. Box 37138, Washington, 
D.C. eis 


Ealiees shoul bi Aadveseed 4s Minibuses Farass: 
National Geographic Magazine, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number, Not all 
letiers can be used. These that are will often he 
edited and excerpted, 
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On Assignment 





HE IDEA bloomed late, growing our of 
a single story by Australian-born 
Rosé Terrill about a Bicentennial in 
his native land. It got bigeer and more 
elaborate, und! the Fditor-decided to “give 
itago” (to borrow an Australian phrase) 
and devote this entire Issue to the land 
down under 
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GEOGRAPHIC stall set up an “outpost” in 
Sydney last summer and free-lancers 
fanned out: New Yorkers Mary Ellen 
Mark—famonus for her award-winning 
photo essays—and Michael O'Brien, who 
specializes im personalities, Bangkok- 
hased journalist John Everingham, pho- 
tographer David Robert Austen, who 


covers Asia from a Sydney base, and 





writer-wildlife photographers Stanley 
Breeden and Belinda Wright. Their rapid 


hire Coverage Was cirected ov tiiwstrations 





editor Susan Welchman, while Susan 
Smith, director of photographic support 
services, tracked the processing of 2,000 
rolls of film 

In Washington, D. C., layour designer 
Connie Phelps shaped their creative 
efforts into this collector's issue. Then re- 
searchers Abby Tipton and Anne Jamison 
took the words and pictures back to the 
ecurce fora final check. The group logged 
some half million miles by air and 50,000 
more by car. Senior Assistant Editor Betsy 
Moize, who edited all illustrations text, 
summed up: “We decided that Australia 
Was a preat place to visit—and we would 
like to live there 
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Bridled Nail-tailed Wallaby Genus: Oh 
eupahpthiaets mT: haere, 4 Se 
weight Mil lef MTA he oo Habitat: 3s! 
: Surviving munvber gt Mi! Ve 
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One of the greatest roles of photography is to 
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record and preserve images of ihe Work) around 


us worthy to be handed down as a heritage for all 
penerahions. A photograph of the bodled nai-aaled 
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Y Cal PTacernl) Mmothon of a species 
that until the late [4 /Us was thovweht-to be extinct. 

Cince ranging trom central Queensland to 
em Victona, the brdled nail-tailed wallaby now 
exists in only one colony inhabiting an area of 
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The new autofocus $12 cameras 
More than autores. 
More chan ever 
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prone in long prass or crawling out of sight under 
iow shrubs. [he remaining population requires 
Continued management and protection tf the bridled 
nail-taited wallaby is to survive. Like all endan 
gered species, its future depends on mankind s 
ability to live in harmony with the natural worid. 

An invaluable research tool, photography can 
help promote a greater awareness and understand 
ing of the bridled nail-tailed wallaby and how tt 
hves within its natural environimeti| 

And understanding is perhaps the single most 
important factor 
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